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ie Budget—an excellent one—was introduced on 
Monday. We deal with it in our leading columns. 
Here we merely chronicle that the chief reductions 
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the next day. The French and Belgian Governments 
had decided in no way to desist from their common aim, 
and had even agreed upon new methods of coercion. 
Then, on Sunday, a “ strong” speech from M. Poincaré 


berg said nothing about France’s evacuation of the Ruhr 


the Budget at any rate has been a personal success | 9! an ode 
being a condition precedent to any negotiation. On 


the whole, however, the atmosphere is a little better 
than the facts seem to warrant. Everyone expects that 
negotiations will be reopened before long. We have 
written fully on these speeches in a leading article. 


lor Mr. Baldwin. His clear, decisive, yet unpretentious 
y of speaking is almost ideal both to impress the 
House of Commons and to present a financial statement. 
Mr. Jaldwin is the only one of the Prime Minister’s | 
P ‘liamentary team who can be always depended upon to 
te runs off his own bat. His opponents, indeed, made : , : 
his task easier by letting their criticisms cancel out. The so-called ‘* Chester Concession ”’ is creating remark- 
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Evans, were all for leaving the debt alone and making | the next fifteen years, after which the country is to 
further reductions in taxation. Mr. Asquith was in blossom, if not exactly like the rose, at any rate with 
istinetly good form, and made very effective play with | “ asphalt pavements, blocks of new flats, dining Cane, 
sir Robert Horne’s illusions in his last year’s Budget and motor ploughs ’’—indeed, a little “home from 
speech, But almost all these speakers, from their home” for Dr, Chester. 
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All, however, is not smooth for this transformation. 
France has sent a most emphatic protest to Constantinople 
refusing to recognize the concession, as it infringes ex- 
clusive rights granted to French subjects by Turkey in 
1914 in return for a loan of £20,000,000. A copy of 
this protest has gone to Washington. The Turkish 
attitude is that the French agreement was never ratified 
by the Turkish Parliament and therefore does not bind 
the democratic Kemalists. Meanwhile, a Press campaign 
lias been going on in America urging the Government 
to maintain the concession. The State Department 
seemed cautious, but it has been reported that it has 
instructed Mr. Child, its representative at Lausanne, 
to defend the concession. If this is really so, we shall 
certainly hear a great deal more of Dr. Chester at the 
resumed Lausanne Conference. What the reaction of 
acute Franco-American friction in the East would be 
on the European situation is a curious speculation. 


In conference with the Shipping Board last Saturday, 
the President of the United States decided that unless 
the 388 vessels of the Government’s merchant fleet could 
be sold “ without justifiable sacrifice ” within the next 
ninety days, the Government should take them over 
and go into the shipping business. Mr. Harding seems 
determined, one way or another, to make the United 
States a great shipping nation, or at any rate to “ save 
the face ” of the Shipping Board. This is the President’s 
answer to the refusal of Congress to pass a Bill to sub- 
sidize privately-owned craft. Far from being jealous, 
we should, of course, welcome the cutting of freights 
which an American merchant fleet would give us, but 
from the purely American point of view the scheme of 
Government operation seems foolish, since a vast sum 
of money will be spent on an artificial stimulus for a 
trade that does not as yet flourish naturally in the 
United States. Moreover, as in the past, the policy of 
Protection is bound to destroy America’s ability to 
supply cheap shipping profitably. 


The condition of Ireland has improved during the 
‘week. The importance of this is not in the extent of 
the improvement, for that is slight, but in the fact that 
it is possible to make such a statement for the first 
time for many months. After the death of Liam Lynch 
came the capture of Austin Stack last Sunday and of 
Dan Breen on Tuesday, which leaves only De Valera 
and two less important leaders at large. The dis- 
organization of the Irregular military forces is complete. 
The question before the Free State Government is now 
whether it should fight the war out to the extermination 
of the Republicans or make terms at a conference presided 
over by a neutral divine, for whom the Irish Times 
suggests the Papal delegate, Mgr. Luzio. A curious 
result of the capture of Stack is that a formal Republican 
offer of surrender which would probably have been sent 
to the Free State can now never be made. The Govern- 
ment is thus tempted to fight out the war to a finish and 
make a peace that will lay up seeds of bitterness in 
Treland. 





The papers captured on Austin Stack and others 
contained such plain and carefully elaborated advice 
to the Republicans to end their resistance that it has 
very naturally been suggested that the Republican 
leaders carried these documents about in their pockets 
as a provision against capture. To be taken with no 
arms, but a written manifesto in favour of peace in 
one’s pocket, would certainly be a help to any man whose 
personal position was precarious. The decline of the 
Republican movement in the field is the good of the 





situation ; the bad is the gloomy fin 
the very slight probability that the Free State Gove, 
ment will be able to cope with it. The total ex De a 
is estimated at about £46,500,000 and the oe 
£26,000,000. With a population of about 3,( 
taxation will have to be overwhelming 
ends meet. There are rumours of a ‘capital lee i. 
means of an appropriation of bank deposits. If wh, 
measure should be put into force credit, as well as 4 
fidence, would fly the country. be 
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On Friday, April 13th, the Government’s Housing Bil 
was published. Its chief constructive proposal is the 
the Government will give the local authorities £6 : 
for twenty years for every house below what may }) 
roughly called the ‘parlour size: Something is done fo 
the middle classes by the grant of powers to local bodie 
to advance sums to builders of houses costing =i 
£1,500. But it is seriously doubted whether thes 
powers can be much used. Mr. Neville Chamberlgi; 
calls his Bill not a solution of the housing problem, but 
contribution to it. At such modesty it is difficult t 
‘arp, but there does seem something very regrettable jy 
the fact that we are apt to put up houses below th 
standard which public opinion regards as the minimyy 
possible accommodation for a family. Perhaps this js 
inevitable in our financial situation, but if it is \y 
Chamberlain and the Government will do well to prov 
it; otherwise public opinion will not forgive they 
Is it possible—since we are all for economy—that thy 
minimum house should be so designed as to be capabl 
of expansion later? Could the parlour be added whe 
the financial situation eased? Perhaps some architec 
would tell us. 


& Year 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday Lord Crawfor! 
moved that the Committee be instructed to strike out of 
the Croydon Corporation Bill all powers which might |) 
used for the destruction of Whitgift Hospital. Thy 
House of Lords notoriously has not the passion of thy 
House of Commons, but when it strikes in a good cause— 
when its indignation is aroused—it knows how to strike 
hard. On Wednesday there was passion indeed, and we 
heartily congratulate the House of Lords upon it. |i 
the Croydon Corporation has a sense of shame it mus 
be hanging its head. Lord Crawford asked the w- 
answerable question why, if the Corporation wanted to 
relieve the traflic, it did not pull down that ostentatiow 
public-house of sickly gamboge hue which stands opposit 
the hospital. The Archbishop of Canterbury spok 
movingly, for he has now been long enough in ollice t 
have appointed every inmate of the hospital except one. 
Other speeches denouncing the proposed vandalism ani 
pillorying the Corporation are too numerous to mento 
In the end the motion was carried, and the hospital » 
apparently saved. 

The building strike, which last week seemed almo 
inevitable, was averted by a margin of about two hous 
The immediate credit of this undoubtedly rests with Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald. On Friday the 13th, when 4 
negotiations had apparently failed, he induced the rept’ 
sentatives of both sides to come to his room at the Hous 
From a four-hour conference there emerged an agreemet! 
for arbitration, on which both sides are willing to continu 
work. The thanks of everyone who is interested in th 
production of new houses—and there are few who are D0 
—must be given to the-Leader of the Opposition. I 
contrast with some of his followers, he has shown that he 
is not out to wreck but to improve the industrial world 
His methods are very different from ours, but he has 
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ood intent. Sir Hugh Fraser has been appointed 
shown #6 py the Lord Chancellor, and, with assessors 
a aes and men, will begin on Monday to hear 
i “ is and complicated issues involved in the dispute. 
eal has now turned his attention to the 
es farm strike, and entertained representatives of 
— sides on Wednesday night. Both sides agreed on 
o ; which they will recommend to their respective 
aa as a basis of settlement. Thus in two of the indus- 
trial disputes counsels of reason are prevailing or have 
prevailed. In the railway “ shopmen’s ” case the 
noderating influence of Mr. J. H. Thomas is said to be 


making itself felt. Unfortunately, a new dispute has 


risen in the shipyards. 


The speeches of our larger industrialists have now, for 
sod or ill, assumed a national importance. Last Satur- 
jav’s Times contained a four-column report of Lord 
teverhulme’s speech at the annual general meeting of 
tever Brothers, Ltd. It contained many interesting 
things, such as, for instance, an account of Trade Union 
opposition to the firm’s co-partnership scheme and the 
House of Lords’ decision that a member of a Trades Union 
cho had been expelled not in accordance with the rules 
of his society could be legally reinstated. But perhaps 
the most striking single item was some figures as to 
what happened when the export tax on cocoa in the 
Gold Coast was halved by the Governor, Sir Frederick 
Guggisberg. If there had been no increase in trade the 
loss of revenue would have been £326,000. The Governor’s 
advisers considered that there would be sufficient trade 
increase to bring the net loss down to £23,000. As a 


no loss, but actually a gain of £190,000. Could one have 
an apter object-lesson in economic science ? 


On Tuesday the House of Bishops of the National 
Assembly passed a resolution giving ‘‘ general approval ” 
to the Revised Prayer Book (Permissive Use) Measure. 
Three Bishops voted against it. We have much sym- 
pathy with those Bishops who urged that the use of 
two Prayer Books, the existing one and the permissive 
or experimental one, side by side will lead to confusion. 
At the same time, we cannot agree with those who condemn 
revision on its merits. The Preface to the Book of 
Common Prayer contemplates periodic revision, and we 
hold that revision is already overdue. But what should 
be aimed at is that the stage of experiment should be 
as short as possible and that when the lessons of the 
experiment have been learned they should be _ incor- 
porated in a single revised Book of Common Prayer. 
We do not want more than one Prayer Book. Two 
Prayer Books might easily lead to three or four or more. 
The foundation of the Establishment would be weakened. 


On May Ist a connected trans-European airway from 
Manchester to Moscow will be opened. Arrangements 
lave been made by the German and British Governments 
whereby the Daimler Hire Company in co-operation 
with certain Dutch and German corporations will connect 
up various links now existing in a commercial chain 
volving London, Amsterdam, Bremen (or Hamburg), 
Berlin, Kénigsberg and Moscow. Continuous flights, 
Stopping at all the points on the route, but without 
changing machines, cannot be expected for some time, 
sce only daylight flying is to be undertaken. Were 
1 possible, such a journey would probably take from 
twenty-eight to thirty-four hours. At present, the 
operators are concerned with the articulation of the 
Various parts of the route, and will begin with short 





matter of fact, the trade responded so fast that there was | 











Berlin, stopping at Amsterdam, and Hamburg or 
Bremen, but without a change of machines, and three 
times a week between Berlin and Kénigsberg, and between 
Koénigsberg and Moscow. Until further experiments 
have been made, it is impossible to give more than a 
very rough estimate of the flying time between the 
various parts of the route. In actual practice it will 
probably take the better part of a day to fly from Man- 
chester to Amsterdam, or from London to Berlin, and 
another day each for the other two parts of the route. 


An assertion has come from America of the final 
verification of Einstein’s Law of Gravitation. This is a 
result of the eclipse observations made last September 
in a remote corner of Australia by the Lick Observatory 
party, under Dr. Campbell, whose report appeared in 
the Times of March 18th. It will be remembered that, 
after the eclipse expeditions of May, 1919, under Dr. 
Eddington and Dr. Crommelin, respectively, Einstein’s 
prediction for the gravitational deflection of light was 
verified. But because there were criticisms and divergent 
opinion among astronomers on a matter of such serious 
import, it was decided to organize other expeditions for 
the total eclipse of September, 1922, in order to conclude 
the discussion. The result would appear to be a trium- 
phant vindication of Einstein’s theory. Doubts, however, 
still exist, and must be taken seriously when they are 
those of eminent mathematicians of the order of Sir 
Joseph Larmor. And we must hope that some adequate 
answer may be forthcoming to clear the difficulties 
which he, together with other independent inquirers, 
seem to have found in the consistency of the Einsteinian 
reasoning. In a letter to the Times of Tuesday, Professor 
Larmor suggests that, on Einstein’s own data, the calcula- 
tions for the deflection should have worked out at half 
the value which he asserted and which has been proved 
correct by the tests. 

Through the good offices of the Oversea Settlement 
Committee, the British Government, the Australian 
Government, and the State Government of Victoria 
have entered into an agreement for the settlement in 
Victoria during the next five years of 10,000 new emigrants 
from Great Britain. Arrangements are already being 
made whereby 2,000 of these be settled at 
It is proposed to provide each settler with a farm whose 
value shall be not less than £300. The farms will range 
in size from fifteen to twenty-five acres in the irrigated 
districts to 640 acres in the “dry” districts. Provision 
will be made by the State Government for the practical 
inspection and supervision of the settlers in regard to 
the development of their farms. 


‘an once, 


The total indebtedness of a settler both for land 
and advances must not exceed £1,500. The land 
to be paid for at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
on the capital value. This will wipe out capital cost 
and interest in thirty-six and a-half years, but it is expected 
that settlers will prosper sufficiently to pay much sooner. 
This scheme of settlement is not restricted to persons 
with agricultural experience, but it is necessarily confined 
to persons having a capital of £300. Under the Empire 
Settlement Act, the British Government, through loans 
to approved settlers, will have assisted Empire devclop- 
ment to the total extent of £3,000,000 without cost to 
the British taxpayer. The Victorian Government is to be 
most heartily congratulated on an admirable scheme, 


is 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 103 i; 
Thursday week 1024, ; a year ago, 101, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALDWIN’S BUDGET. 

E warmly congratulate Mr. Baldwin on his Budget. 
\ He has handled the nation’s finance from the 
standpoint of a sturdy optimism, and he is quite right 
to have done so. We say this not because we think 
that there are no dangers in the present situation, nor 
because we believe that all is best in the best possible 
of worlds. Why we hold it essential for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to look upon the bright rather than the 
dark side of things, and to expect better times, can easily 
be explained. For a trading community like ours to 
assume the worst, and to prepare for it, is to throw up 
the sponge. Every trader must be an optimist at heart 
or go out of business. And the same thing must be said 
of a State which, like ours, lives by trade. The reason is 
clear. Commerce lives on credit. Without credit it 
must dwindle and fade into nothingness. But credit, 
in the last resort, is founded on the mutual assurance of 
benefits to come. A, B, C and D, and the rest, are 
prepared to look forward and base their action upon the 
belief that not only they themselves, but their peers 
also, are going to make moncy inthe coming year. Roughly 
what we mean by credit is the belief in a future profit 
gained by prudence and hard work, and, above all, 
through honesty and adherence to bond and contract 
maintained with one’s fellows. But optimism is of the 
essence of such personal and moral guarantees. There 
can be no credit when men come together and tell each 
other that they are not only going to make a loss them- 
selves in the next trading period, but are fully convinced 
that everybody else will do the same. In the case of 
such a consensus of opinion, based not upon any special 
and peculiar set of circumstances, but on a general belief, 
the only thing for the trader to do is to go home, put up 
the shutters and file a petition in bankruptcy. 

Credit is, in fact, the outcome of the belief that man is 
a progressive creature, and that there is practically no 
limit to the amount of those exchanges, the parents of 
wealth, which are made, not only between the people in 
one community, but between the men of all nations and 
all continents. That is why credit is the strongest rope 
in the world. But it is of no use for cables and ties to be 
strong unless they have something firm to hitch on to. 
In the case of the credit rope, the only rigid and stable 
standards are made of optimism. That is why America 
is the strongest and richest country in the world. Her 
people grow rich beyond all precedent, but not because 
they are cleverer inventors, better organizers, better 
savers than the rest of the world. In many respects 
they are very wasteful and inefficient traders. Taken as 
a whole, however, they always believe in a rising market 
and in each step forward being a lodgment for further 
advance. It is because of this that they give the world 
of commerce their law and triumph over time and space. 
But, though our commercial optimism is not of such a 
ficry kind as theirs, and has in it a touch of grumbling 
and of the uncertain British climate, it also is true 
optimism. We hold our own because, although we will 
not say so, we all of us at heart believe that the British 
Empire in general, and the City of London, the Lancashire 
cotton trade, our shipbuilding and our sea_ transport 
businesses in particular, have got in them the clixir of 
mercantile life. 

And here we may say in parenthesis that it is because 
we realize that credit is the life-breath of trade that we 
are so strongly against the policy of intensive, and what 
we might call hothouse, deflation. Deflation and inflation 
arc equally ruinous when they are the arbitrary acts of 





government and not the natural results of the ba 
of trade. It is wrong to produce inflation, but a 
has been created it is often even more wrone to Pm 
The thing to be aimed at is, of course, stability Ye 
want your measuring-rod to remain as nearly aS po re 
the same. What is the terror of the trader an cr 
destroys credit and optimism, is the thought that 
you are manufacturing and producing subject to rh . 
of costings, you may have to sell at another and me 
lower set. You cannot be an optimist if it jg , , 
possible that what you produce at a Shilling will hoy, 
to be sold for ninepence. To create the optimism an 
is good for trade you want, at the least, stability 4 
values. Further, the trader wants to feel that he 
merce will take its own course and settle its owy di 
culties, and that he will not be made the Victim of ie 
act of policy, however well meant. " 

It is because we so fully realize the Vitalizing etic 
of a well-based optimism that we have pleaded 
strongly against an over-bold policy in regard to tl 
Debt, and in favour of reduced taxation. It js tre 
no doubt, that by rapidly paying off debt we rely 
money to the uses of commerce, but those who » 
unduly upon this argument are forgetting the psycholop 
of the taxpayer. Unquestionably a reduction in tay 
makes for the optimism of which we are speakiyy 
Nothing discourages the belief that there is a good tix: 
coming more surely than the constant demands of th 
Exchequer. Here let us say how strongly we are wit 
Mr. Baldwin in his contention that the essential thi 
in public finance is to cut down expenditure. To speni 
less is the remedy for the embarrassed State as for th 
embarrassed citizen—for the model for State finance is yy: 
that of the trading concern but the income and expen 
ture of the individual. Taken as a whole, however, y 
are in agreement with Mr. Baldwin in regard to ¢ 
Debt. He is clearly right in thinking that the objec 
to be aimed at is the reduction of the annual inter: 
charge, and he has no less reason on his side when! 
insists that the decline in the rate of the interest on shor: 
dated loans depends very largely upon a good sinking fund 

The only criticism that we shall make is to expres 
our desire that more consideration should be given | 
the possibilities of handling the Debt through a syster 
of terminable, rather than perpetual, annuities. Bu 
that is a matter which must be dealt with in detail 
some future occasion. 


ite 


THE FEATURES OF THE 
BUDGET. 
\ 7K have dwelt on the special character of ‘ 
Baldwin’s sound, wise, and optimistic Budge! 
Here we must set forth the main facts of his balance-shet 
In the year that has passed the actual revenue recti' 


while the 


CHIEF 


was £914,012,000, expenditure was 0! 
£812,496,000. Therefore, there was a_ surplus 
£101,516,000. The whole of this realized surplus ' 


already gone automatically to the reduction of debt. I 
the current year, that is, from April Ist, 1923, to Mar 
81st, 1924, Mr. Baldwin estimates that the revenw 
the existing basis of taxation would produce £852,650," 
Further, he estimates that the expenditure in the cum 
year, including £40,000,000 for the Sinking Fund, wil 
£816,616,000. This would give a surplus of £36,034, 
This means, of course, that if there were no reductio 
taxes he would be raising £36,034,000 more in taxa! 
than was required. Therefore, he has this amount 0! 
of which to make reductions. 

The reductions proposed take the following form. 


Ty 


Income-tax is to be reduced from 5s. to 4s. 6d. mn" 





£. The Corporation 


Profits Tax is to be redut 
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to 6d. in the £ in regard: to profits arising 
30th, 1923. Next, the taxation on beer is to 





from ls. 


hen after a in such a way as to enable a uniform reduction 
lt ne iat to be made in ‘the retail price. This 
Tug of “ e wil begin at once. On cider and perry the 

Ssibls oragom (4d. per gallon) is to be repealed. On table 
me — sweet or fermented, the duty is to be reduced 

ba > jd. to 2d. per gallon. : ii 
tua] Next comes a very considerable reduction in posta 
a rates. Letters are to remain at 14d., but the limit is to 
+ be 2 GZS. instead of 1 oz., and for every additional 2 ozs. 
whit \d.—a very considerable boon to business people. Letters 
ity yf to British Possessions and to the United States, not 
nite exceeding 1 02., are to cost 1}d., and for every additional 
di. ounce the charge 1s to be 1d. For foreign letters not 
some lf exceeding 1 02. the charge is to be 2}d., and for every 
aiditional ounce 14d. Though we regret to see that 

effey,f no special agricultural parcel post is provided for, it is 
d yf pleasant to record that internal pareels not exceeding 
0 the | 2 Ibs. are to cost 6d., not exceeding 5 Ibs. 9d., not exceed- 
try: fing 8 tbs. Is., and not exceeding 1 Ibs. 1s. 8d. In the 
‘lege | case of Inland printed papers, which now go for 4d. up 
nef tol oz. the halfpenny limit is to be 2 ozs. The reduction 
ology of telephone rates is a step in the right direction, for the 
taxx & telephone has become an essential instrument of business. 
king | The annual rental installation charges are to be reduced 
tin by 10s., and there is to be a reduction also in the annual 
ft charge for extensions. The free radius outside the 
with ¢ London area is to be extended from one mile to a mile 
hing anda-half from the exchange. The fee for local messages 
vend pat public ‘all offices is to be reduced from 8d. to 2d., 
‘tly | and there are to be minor reductions in charges for short- 


distance trunk calls. The postal alterations will become 
effective on May 14th and the telephone reductions on 
we July Ist. 

t We may next mention the very interesting and im- 
portant fact that a Select Committee is to be set up 
to consider the question of a Betting Tax in all its aspects. 
We are delighted to sce the wide nature of this reference. 
r.§ It will clearly include the use of the totalizator, or Pari- 
Mutuel system. That is, no doubt, the best plan for 
keeping betting within bounds, and also for raising 
revenue. The proper way, we are convinced, to handle 
the betting question is to limit, or, if possible, abolish 
):f mecitements to betting. But a mechanical contrivance 
like the totalizator does not incite and stimulate betting, 
though it allows a man to back his fancy. If while making 
the totalizator universal we could get £20,000,000 a year 
into the Exchequer, as is by no means impossible, and 
at the same time clear the racecourse of the emblazoned 
bookmaker and the newspapers of their betting adver- 
tiements, we should have done good business both for 
public morals and for the Exchequer. 

To complete our summary of the chief points of the 
Budget, we may note that the provision for the Sinking 


Fund is to be £40,000,000_ this year, £45,000,000 
) next year, and £50,000,000 thereafter. The effective 
reduction of debt during the past year has been 


£149,000,000. The debts owing to us by the Allies 
and the Dominions amount to £2,095,815,000. Surely 
the time has now come to deal with these debts and 
not to allow our debtors to indulge in false hopes in 
regard to their obligations. That is bad policy both 
for them and for us. 

We cannot do better than end our comments on the 
Budget by quoting verbatim the admirable passage with 
which Mr. Baldwin concluded his speech :— 


“ 

teen pote to the utmost limit of my power to relieve the 

thal cithe - out impairing the credit of the nation. I believe 

have pm | hte are still in the period of transition years we 

pa * ear ¥ passed the peak load of taxation, and we may hope 
o have left behind us the calamitous years of trade 

But our hopes may be frustrated by untoward events 





depression, 








on the Continent, and they may be shattered by untoward events 
at home. If the people of this country will only unite to take 
advantage of better trade I can face the financial future with 
confidence.” 

cr ’ *_-* ss ° ° 

‘“ That’s the spirit!’ has been the immediate comment 


of the country. 


WHO WILL MOVE NEXT? 
I AST week we described the comparatively fluid 
4 state of opinion about the Ruhr. The change was 
noticeable; Frenchmen who hitherto had not been 


troubled by doubts were becoming aware of the extreme 
unprofitableness of their policy ; the French Government, 
for its part, was reacting to these doubts, and M. Loucheur 
had just visited London as a more or less authorized 
inquirer on behalf of M. Poincaré. Upon such a basis 
hopes were reared that a further move would be announced 
or suggested by M. Poincaré or Dr. von Rosenberg, the 
German Foreign Minister, both of whom were about to 
make speeches. 

We now have these speeches before us, and it cannot 
honestly be said that they help us in any notable degree. 
On the other hand, many of the French newspapers are 
undoubtedly unfair when they call Dr. von Rosenberg’s 
speech a mere string of negations. The fact that what 
is known as the Bergmann scheme has at last come to 
life and is a definite proposal, though no doubt an inade- 
quate one, is distinctly a point gained. Dr. von Rosen- 
berg proposes a reparation figure of £1,500,000,000. That 
amount is, of course, capable of extension; a bargainer 
never names at the outset the figure to which he will 
finally agree. On the whole, therefore, we feel that 
though the situation has not improved noticeably since 
last week, it has nevertheless improved. There is a 
feeling in the air that we are on the threshold of further 
negotiations. If the Germans had intended to maintain 
an adamantine opposition they would not—for the first 
time, be it remarked—have volunteered a definite figure. 
We must give them a grain of credit for not being the 
dupes of their own pride as at one time they threatened 
to be. After all, they are the debtors, and it is the duty 
of an honest debtor to make reasonable offers, however 
impatient and irritable his creditors may be. It was 
time that Germany did something. 

M. Poincaré’s speech was delivered at Dunkirk last 
Sunday. He said that the French Government, as the 
result of the occupation of the Ruhr, had been con- 
vinced that Germany could have delivered the coal she 
had refused, “ since,” said he, ‘‘ she manages now to 
do without Ruhr coal.”” The argument does not convince 
us. In what sense does the rest of Germany “ do with- 
out” Ruhr coal? It is probably true that most factories 
have managed up to the present to carry on somehow, 
but one might almost say with equal cogency that a 
family can ‘‘ do without” food because when they are 
penniless they can manage to survive somehow for a 
time by tightening their belts and living on their tissue. 
M. Poincaré went on to say that it had also been proved 
that Germany could have paid France in foreign values 
since she was to-day employing “ a considerable quantity 
of these values” to make purchases abroad. But it has 
always been admitted by every competent observer 
that Germany has many investments abroad. Mr. 
McKenna, when pointing out that so far as Germany 
could pay in money she could pay only by means of 
these very investments, valued them at £200,000,000, 
Did M. Poincaré give any other estimate of the amount 
There is none in the reports of 


Ty 


of these investments ? 
his speech which we have read, but unless he offered one 
the argument does not seem to have any significance. 
Next, M. Poincaré said that France had been able to 
unmask and dissolve the military organizations which 
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Germany had created under the harmless name of Schultz- 
polizei. We should like to have more information about 
these organizations. The manner in which Prussia 
recovered her military strength under the very eyes of 
Napoleon by passing an enormous number of men 
through the small cadres which she was allowed to main- 
tain is a famous incident. If the same thing is being 
done again we should like to know, but at present there 
is nothing but flat assertion and counter-assertion on the 
subject between France and Germany. 

M. Poincaré came to the general conclusion that, on 
the evidence acquired in the Ruhr, it was obvious that, 
if a moratorium for two years had been granted to 
Germany in accordance with the British proposal, 
Germany would have replied at the end of that period 
with refusal and defiance. He therefore still considered 
the French policy to be the only practical one. France 
would withdraw in measure as payment was made by 
Germany but not before. On the other hand he stated 
—and we were very glad indeed to read this declaration— 
that “ no sensible person could really believe that France, 
which promulgated the Rights of Man, had the mad idea 
of subjecting foreign populations to her authority and 
of taking possession of territories against the wish of the 
inhabitants.” 

We pass now to Dr. von Rosenberg’s speech in the 
Reichstag on Monday, with its reference to the Bergmann 
scheme of which we have already spoken. We must 
recall the history of this scheme. On December 31st 
Dr. Cuno made a speech at Hamburg which was developed 
later into this plan. A definite proposal for paying repara- 
tions was transmitted to the German Ambassador in Paris, 
but for various reasons was never presented. Now we 
at least have it formally set out. It is an offer of 
£1,000,000,000 in gold marks, with interest at 5 per cent., 
to be raised by means of an international loan. This 
sum would be increased at the end of four and eight 
years by fresh sums of £250,000,600 each. That is to 
say, the total amount would be £1,500,000,000—" if the 
International Consortium considered it within Germany’s 
capacity.” We do not say that this is nearly good 
enough, but we do say that it is something to go on with. 
The alternative is worse. The alternative is that France 
should go on ruining not only Germany but herself. 
In the end nobody would gain anything. It is just 
because we foresee the ruin of France, and because we are 
her friends, that we cannot hesitate to use plain language 
when we write about the Ruhr. 

Another notable point in Dr. von Rosenberg’s speech 
was his pointed reference to the proposal made by Mr. 
Hughes at New Haven for the investigation of the 
reparations question by an independent tribunal. The 
German Government, Dr. von Rosenberg said, had 
addressed Notes to various neutral Governments express- 
ing its readiness to have the problem settled on some 
such lines, but so far there had been no response. Here, 
at all events, is another road which leads in the right 
direction. Will not America accept the invitation to 
serve humanity—for that is what the invitation amounts 
to? A new Canning—an American one—could now 
step forward with enormous effect to call in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old. The essential 
points are: (1) To determine what Germany can pay ; 
(2) to discover the best method of compelling her to 
pay without such a resort to force as France is now apply- 
ing, with the result that the old hatreds instead of fading 
away are stewing up into a new devil’s broth; (3) to 
convince Germany that she has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by abandoning her suspicious and evasive 
policy. The time could hardly be riper, the invitation 


could hardly be plainer. 





‘ a 
THE PORTMADOC PLAYERS 
HAVE always regarded the Welsh as natin) 
predestinated votaries of the drama. They in 
all the qualities required. They are comely ath Man 
guished, and slightly melancholic in : — 


‘ appearance, They 
have about them the air of past sorrows and losses nohi. 
endured. Their bearing is that of people of old don 


who have come down in the world—and so. perhaps, th 
have—but who are too well-bred to feature the fact The 
they love eloquence for its own sake and are themseh 
eloquent. Trifles by them are clothed in glowing shiens 
They are, indeed, true wizards of words, and glory ie'ths 
use. Mystics they are by nature, and make and ter 


secrets for their own sake and for their intrinsic beaut 


as do the men and women of the drama. Music js 
~ bd 4 . . 1 
large part of their lives, and music is an unwritt, 


language, like the gestures and the other inarticulg'. 
stimulants of stagecraft. Another fact of great impor 
in this issue is that they are born conversers. They 
talk for the pure pleasure of it, not merely as eighty pe 
cent. of the English do, in order to convey information 

as to time-tables, the weather, the crops, and the con), 
tion of South-Eastern Europe or Anatolia. But they na 
dialecticians quite as much as talkers, and enjoy the 
display and give-and-take of argument. Legen) 
Memories, Stories old and new are never distant fron 
their minds, and they invest all things with an atmosphere 
of romance. Lastly, and this brings them instinctively 
to the footlights, they love costume and colour, and » 
understand how to give appropriateness to dress, Thy 
first thing you notice after Ruabon Junction js th 
delight and taste in colour shown in the women’s dresses 

Knowing and feeling these things I was not surprised 
to hear that the drama is being developed in Wales by 
leaps and bounds. In North Wales, and I understand it 
is the same in the South, almost every village has it 
band of players and, what is more, an audience eager | 
see, and competent to discuss, the plays and the acting 
Beyond this is growing up a movement for linking up thy 
village players into district companies, formed out of thi 
best actors and actresses in each parish. Out of th 
district companies, by a further process of selection, i 
to be formed a National Band of Players, who will repr 
sent the Welsh Drama after the manner of the Irs 
Players. 

I was lucky enough a fortnight ago to see the fin 
performance by a body of District Players—those 0! 
Portmadoe—which has adopted the ideal just deseribed 
that of federalizing, first, the Village Players into Distnet 
Companies and then the District Companies into a Nation 
Company. But the District Companies mean to do mor 
than merely recruit the best players out of the parishes 
They mean to foster as well as federalize. They will gt 
together a stock of dresses, scenery and other properties 
which can be lent to the villagers for their performances. 

So much for theory. The practice which I saw int! 
Public Hall at Portmadoe on Wednesday, April 4 
was excellent, and of real promise. We saw three plays 
The first, The Man Born to be Hanged, was written bj 
Mr. Richard Hughes, an able young man of letters, ani! 
poet already known to the readers of the Spectai’ 
He acted the chief part in his own play, and is one of th 
chief inspirers of the Portmadoc movement. His play,! 
tramp tragedy, has a note in it which recalled some of tit 
most poignant and menacing of Goya’s Capricios. b 


both the note of terror is not lowered, but heightened | 


the abject squalors of the scene. What Aristotle woul! 
have thought of the play is a question well worth discuss 
had I time and space. As it is, I can only say that 





audience, like Felix, heard and trembled. One wo! 
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have been the least surprised at a Grand Guignol 
vi being moved. That Portmadoc understood and 
srecated the play is . proof of what I have said as to 
the instinct of the Welsh for the theatre. 

The next play, The Poacher, by Mr. I rancis, the well- 
known Welsh writer, was charmingly written and quite 
“ charmingly acted. It was a true miniature. When 
once you had got the scale, it was seen to be no sketch 
hut a finished work of art. The lady, Miss Gwladys 
Williams, who took the woman’s part, though, of course, 
an amateur, Was highly accomplished, in movement, 
gesture, voice, and articulation. It was not a great 

part, but it is difficult to say how it could have been 

better played. 

The third play, by a local writer, Mr. Roberts, was put 
into the programme at four days’ notice. For that 
rason I do not propose to say anything of the acting, 
except that it was brave and public-spirited. The play, 
however, is in itself well worthy of comment. Like The 
Man Born to be Hanged, it is the work of “a University 
Pen ”—to use the Elizabethan phrase. Mr. Roberts, 
like Mr. Richard Hughes, is an Oxford man, as well as a 
Welshman. His drama in little is practically a duologue 
between the spirit of evil “* heard off,” and an old Welsh 
woman, poor and unhappy, and tortured by the memories 
of old falls from virtue. The Devil, like his counterpart 
in Arthur Hugh Clough’s Dipsychus, taunts her with 
her sins and sorrows. Now, the essential spirit of malice, 
now the worst side of her old self revived, now remorse, 
now terror. stretch her the rack. With poignant 
realism Satan laughs down her excuses, chuckles over her 
self-deceit, and mocks at her subterfuges. He has not 
the nobility and fine air of the tempter in Job, but he 
has the authentie voice of Hell. 

I do not know whether Mr. Roberts has read Renan’s 
Preface to his Drames Philosophiques, but I am sure 
that if the greatest of all Celtic men of letters could have 
been called to the Town Hall at Portmadoc he would 
have been enchanted to find a brother in race illustrating 
so aptly his view that certain philosophical ideas can be 
best, nay, can only be expressed by means of the drama. 

I must end by saying that I long to see Miss Sybil 
Thorndike as the woman in The Cloud Break, the not 
very happy name given to Mr. Roberts’s play. 

J. St. Lor STRACHEY. 


on 


MARRIED WOMEN AND 


W ORK.—VI. 
WF now propose to end the series of articles on 
married women and their careers, and after 
the present issue we can print no more letters on this 
subject. Indeed, ‘‘ A Working Woman’s Husband ” 
and “ Bachelor” put a neat enough full-stop to the 
affair. Though this would seem primarily a question for 
women, it is, of course, absurd to view any question as 
affecting only men or women. In the world of fact the 
interests of the two sexes are too intimately interwoven 
to be separated. If men have kept women in subjection 
and not given them a chance to realize their powers, 
then in their capacity as the fathers, husbands, sons and 
lovers of women, men have injured themselves. ‘‘ Not 
as lovers, surely ? ’’ someone may question. But con- 
sider whether Cleopatra would have been quite herself 
under a Salie Law. Doctor Johnson admitted that the 


excitement of a love affair would be much greater in the 
case of a countess, and now that hereditary titles are 
losing or have lost their glamour, we shall find that Dr, 
Johnson’s added heartbeat will sometimes be given by 
& woman’s own attainments and the position she has 








made for herself. 


But, if we come to think of it,. this 





-_ 
has always been so; a great singer, or ‘cellist, or actress, 
or ballerina has always had men at her feet. This is a 
side of the question which, we notice, has not been touched 
upon by our correspondents—it should have been. 

To the majority of women domesticity is immensely 
attractive. Therefore the majority of women will not, 
before marriage, take their profession seriously, and 
consequently will not become shining and desirable 
through it, if legislation or public opinion makes it sure 
that they must drop their career if they want to enter 
the ranks of the domestic and the respected. 

A point about the correspondence which is interesting 
and encouraging is that with all our correspondents and 
all the “ working women ” who have written articles the 
welfare of the children is the first consideration. We 
gather that there is a consensus of opinion among women 
that a woman with children cannot keep office hours 
satisfactorily, but that she can run a small business of 
her own where she is employing, not employed, or she 
can do the work of an artist or a craftsman. Mrs. Peel’s 
profession—that of domestic efficiency expert and author 
—is, of course, extraordinarily @ propos. The many 
ladies who wrote to us assuming that home duties must 
be less well-performed by a professional woman do not 
seem to have considered this aspect of the question. 
Here was a case in which every moment spent in the 
exercise of her profession made Mrs. Peel more expert 
in her duties as house-director. Mrs. Maufe’s profession 
only a little less obviously fits in with “‘ woman’s sphere.” 
In her professional life she is studying as an expert what 
every woman studies a little, however amateurishly— 
the application of the figurative arts to man’s 
domestic needs. Mrs. Lynd’s and Miss Thorndike’s 
professions of writer and actress are two that have 
been followed by women in this country for nearly 
three hundred years with varying degrees of publia 
applause and have certainly established themselves. 
Mrs. Reid is a little indefinite about her work—at any 
rate about the office part of it—but so far as hours are 
concerned the amount of time she has to give away from 
home would seem to show that there must be a number 
of professions that a woman can undertake without 
vowing herself to celibacy. Her for example, 
would seem to cover, in addition to her occupation in 
the publishing trade, shopkeeping, several branches of 
journalism and such entirely modern professions as that 
of advertising ; also certain sorts of teaching and perhaps 
that of architecture. There are at present, we believe, 
no fully-trained woman architects, though a great many 
are training for this profession. We should think that, 
where an architect is willing to take a partner so that the 


ase, 


| necessary travelling could be divided, architecture would 


be a very suitable female profession. 

This consideration as to a profession is, of course, of 
great interest to such of the “ new poor ”’ as are parents of 
daughters. We should like our daughters to take up 
professions at which they can work with real keenness, 
but the last thing most of us want are celibate daughters ; 
therefore, in helping in the choice of a profession, every 
parent probably gives a thought to the consideration, 
** Will Jane or Pamela be able io carry on with this after 
she marries ?”” Obviously the choice of work which can 
be carried on after marriage is very desirable. The girl 
will not work with the necessary enthusiasm at her job, 
if it is one of the arts or a learned profession, for example, 
if she has a woman’s natural desire for a husband and 
children and knows that her job is one which is not 
compatible with marriage. Many of us have no money to 
leave a daughter ; she must work for herself. She may want 
to marry a poor man when they are both young. There 
is nothing wrong: there is even something romantically 
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meritorious in wanting to marry a man who is both 
young and. poor. It is the habit of parents to look for- 
ward to the possible distresses of their children and to 
guard against them so far as possible; and many of us 
-are feeling at the present day that, by the prudent choice 
of a profession, there is one sort of probable love-cross 
from which we can save our daughters, and incidentally 
our sons, if their parents will look ahead too and plan so 
that their girls can also, for a time, be self-supporting 
comrades to their husbands. 

One point which has not been made in so many words, 
but which seems to us to emerge from this discussion, is 
that the married woman will certainly never undercut 
men. She will obviously have to employ a rather high 
type of labour to carry out those of her home duties which 
she delegates—a governess, a shorthand typist, lady ser- 
vants, a thoroughly good cook-housekeeper have all been 
mentioned, for example. These are skilled professions 
and must be well paid. Mrs. Reid, again, speaks of short 
time for shopping ; this, she admits, means less economical 
shopping. Thus out of her salary the married woman 
worker must set aside something for extra expenses in 
her home, besides the salaries of one or more skilled house- 
hold workers. We wish that some of our correspondents 
had dealt in actual figures; but considering present-day 
prices, one would guess that a married woman could not 
afford to do the half or three-quarter time work that she 
is able to undertake under a minimum salary of £500 a 
year. Therefore, in the labour market she will have to be 
not less efficient than the £1,000 a year man. It seems 
another case of there being room only at the top of the tree. 

One other point that the correspondence brings out is 
the fact that there is one very fundamental difference 
between men and women—that is, in women’s much more 
conscientious outlook. There is, perhaps, in all our 
correspondents almost too little of that quality which 
Lord Melbourne prized so highly—a quality which he 
characteristically called “* you-be-damnedness,” but which 
we might call reasonable self-interest or self-help. All the 
writers are anxiously counting the effects of their actions 
on husbands and children, and only allowing their own, 
after all, highly respectable and laudable impulse to be 
producers as well as consumers after the most solicitous 
calculations of its possible effect on other people. In no 
discussion of men’s affairs should we have found just this 
balancing of values. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. 
FP HE response to our scheme for Life Membership has 
been most encouraging, both as regards the 
quantity and the quality of the persons joining, and the 
applications still come in. We have, in fact, obtained 
just the body of “sample readers’ which we wanted ; 
a body able to act as the mouthpiece for the average 
reader and also one from which we can gain information 
and advice in regard to the subjects dealt with and the 
general presentation of that publicity which it is our 

function in the Commonwealth to provide. 

We do not mean at present to publish our list of Life 
Members. That could not be done without the express 
leave of the members, and we are loth to trouble them 
with letters. The matter, however, will be well worth 
considering at our first annual meeting of Life Members. 

We have had indications that some of the married 
Life Members would like to be able to place their wives 
in the succession. To make a joint membership at 
ordinary actuarial rates would be a matter of some 
intricacy, and would probably involve a higher payment 
than most people would care to make. In order, how- 
ever, to satisfy a very natural desire, we have deter- 
mined to admit wives as successors to a husband’s 


membership by the payment of 50 per cent 
paid by the Life Member. Thus, a Life 
ten guineas would pay an additional fiy 
that, on his death, the paper should be 
his wife during her life. 
would, of course, be sent. 
We should expect to be informed when 
second life began to be exercised. 
of this double membership pledg 
more than a hundred subscribers, 
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THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND 
[THE following is the list of donations received | 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator ie 
the Page Memorial Fund :— ? 
TWELFTH LIST OF DONATIONS, 


s. d. 
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Anonymous oe eo 09 5 0] “CML” &"“L wr “g + 
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Mrs. Wm. Charles Sir Henry Samuelson, | 
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Mrs. C.L. Norman .. 1 1 0} Major E.E. Turner. yy)! 
Mr. F. P. Whitbread .. 5 0 Miss H. A. Gordon 1 0} 
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THE j 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORD. 
By Evetyn WreENcu. { 


“I personally, however, believe in the establishment/forthwit) 
of the closest possible working relations with the British Gover 
ment.”—Mr. Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia, at Melbouny 

“ My view is that never in all its history has the British Empic 
had a greater opportunity of doing a a? human service, and | 
trust it will realize the greatness and glory of its peaceful mission 
and speak the great word which, with the exception of America, i 
alone can still speak among the nations of the world.”—Geyun 
Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, at Cape Town. 

‘pUITE exceptional interest is taken in the Imperi 

Conference, which is to meet in London « 
October Ist next, for several reasons, chief among then 
being the widespread belief that the machinery fw 
keeping the self-governing nations of our Commonweal 
in touch with one another needs overhauling. Another 
important fact is that at the forthcoming Conference th 
Prime Minister of the Irish Free State will, for the fit 
time, attend an all-Empire gathering, and will associat: 
on terms of equality with the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealani 
and Newfoundland. 


The importance which is attached to the Conferent 
overseas is evident from the speeches of the leading 
Dominion statesmen, and from the amount of commet! 
in the editorial columns of the Dominion Press. Fat! 
part of the Empire is interested in the Conference itt 
its own special reasons, as is natural, but all are vital 
affected. Especially noteworthy speeches on the subjet 
have been made by the Prime Ministers of Australia a 
South Africa, from which I have taken the two bn 
extracts printed at the head of these weckly note 
There will be many urgent matters to discuss, such ® 
Naval Defence, migration, airships and commer 


aviation, wireless, inter-communication generally, o 
nomic policy and Preference, apart from the one 1% 
which will overshadow all others, namely, that of the 
Empire’s Foreign Policy, which is closely inter-relate! 





with that of Empire Defence. 
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How are seven free and self-governing Democracies 
to be kept in touch with a world-State’s ever-changing 

- yelations, and at the same time how can the 
nee of the people in each section of the Empire 
adequately safeguarded ? That is the crux of the 
whole problem of inter-Imperial relations. In those 
far-off pre- War days the Dominions were content to leave 
the question of foreign pol icy to Downing Street. Viewed 
from the wheatfields of Saskatchewan or the sheep- 
stations of Queensland, the intrigues of European Chan- 
wlleries before 1914 seemed remote and unimportant. 
But the War changed all that. To-day the nations of 
the British Commonwealth realize that they cannot live 
to themselves alone, even if they wished to do so, and that 
what happens in Europe does indeed concern them 
vitally. 





How is.each part of the Empire to make its voice 
heard in foreign affairs without encroaching upon the 
prerogatives of the Dominion Parliaments? An all- 
Empire Parliament is out of the question. Dominion 
yatiment would never consent to transfer any of the 





With 


- 








powers of any Dominion to a body in Westminster. 
The ideal solution would appear to the writer to be an 
annual Imperial Conference, attended by the Empire’s 
Premiers, to meet every second year in London and in 
the intervening years in one of the Empire’s other capitals. 
There is no reason, save that of distance, why, once in a 
decade, the Imperial Conference should not meet at 
Vttawa, Canberra, Dublin, Wellington and St. John’s, 
with great advantage to all concerned. The suggestion is, 
however, open to the criticism that Prime Ministers, 
in these days of small majorities—and curiously enough 
the Governments of Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
have only narrow margins—cannot absent themselves so 
frequently for three or four months from their own coun- 
tries; in the case of Australia and New Zealand nine or 
ten weeks must be allowed for travelling alone. The 
linking-up of the Empire by a reliable and efficient air 
service in the future would, to a great extent, remove 
this difficulty. 

Failing an annual Imperial Conference of Prime 
Ministers, what machinery can be provided in the periods 
intervening between one Conference and another, usually 
aterm of three years? It seems to be generally recog- 
nized that either the functions of the Dominion High 
Commissioners in London must be extended or that each 
Dominion should be permanently represented in London 
by a Resident Minister. The first-named solution is 
favoured by Sir James Allen, the High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, who points to the fact that when he visited 
London ten years ago as Minister for Defence in the New 
Zealand Cabinet he was invited to attend meetings of 
the Imperial Defence Committee, from which, as High 
Commissioner, he is barred. On the other hand, Sir 
George Perley, the former Canadian High Commissioner, 
who has had the unique experience of representing his 
Dominion as a Resident Minister and as a High Com- 
missioner, favours Dominion representation by Resident 
Ministers so as to keep the British and Dominion Govern- 
ments in close touch. 





Whichever of these solutions is favoured, it still remains 
to provide for the periods intervening between each 
Imperial Conference, whether it meets every two or 
every three years. Some sort of permanent consulta- 
tive body for the Empire, based on the lines of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, would seem essential. If such a 
body had existed last autumn at the time of the Near 
East crisis, the British Government would have been 








able to keep the Dominion Governments informed of 
what was taking place in Asia Minor and Constantinople. 





It is satisfactory to learn, from recent cables from New 
Zealand, that Mr. Massey still hopes to attend the Con- 
ference. As Mr. Massey is the only Prime Minister in 
the Empire who held office throughout the War, he ought 
to be present. All the other Dominion Premiers have 
expressed their intention ofcoming. If Mr. Massey comes, 
President Cosgrave, if he is still in office, will not be the 
only Irishman at the Conference, for New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister was born in Ulster. 

In a brief survey such as this it has not been possible 
to deal in detail with many aspects of this great problem 
of Inter-Imperial Relations. But enough has been said 
to show that, whatever machinery may be devised, the 
one essential is, to borrow Mr. Bruce’s words, to establish 
forthwith “the closest possible working relations” 
between the British Government and the free nations 
composing the British Commonwealth. 


The order of Ku Klux Klan is rapidly falling to 
pieces through internal dissensions, according to cables 
from New York. The “ Emperor’s”’ palace at Atlanta 
is occupied by a sheriff, and warrants are out for the 
arrest of the chief cashier and chief investigator, while the 
founder of the order, Mr. W. J. Simmons, and “ Imperial 
Wizard ”’ Evans are stated by the Times to be fighting 
for the control of the “ Invisible Empire.” Sie transit 
gloria mundi ! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
LORD KITCHENER’S VISIT 
SIR JOHN FRENCH. 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 14th inst. you give importance to 
a letter from (the then) Sir John French to Mr. Winston 
Churchill which occurs in The World Crisis, and which 
runs: ‘“‘I can’t understand what brought Kitchener to 
Paris. . . . He took me away from the front to visit him,” 
&c. The reason which brought Lord Kitchener to France 
was that the distressed and distracted Commander-in-Chief 
had determined to retire altogether from the line by no less 
than an eight days’ march—an independent retreat which 
would involve a negation of the policy of the British Govern- 
ment—not to say a betrayal of the Allied Cause. The imme- 
diate result of Lord Kitchener’s mission was that the British 
Army bore their glorious part in the Battle of the Marne. 
Moreover, the War Secretary was careful to ask Sir John 
when he would like the interview to take place: thus the 
statement that the latter was taken away from the Head- 
quarters was to suppress what is true and to suggest what is 
untrue. Sir John himself selected the British Embassy in 
Paris as the meeting-place.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE ARTHUR. 


TO 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The raising of the question of Prayer Book Revision in 
an acute form has come as a surprise to most Englishmen. 
They feel that the proposed changes are being sprung upon 
them; that they are being taken at a disadvantage and 
unawares. It will, no doubt, be answered that, if this is so, 
it is their own fault ; that the subject has been discussed at 
length in the National Assembly and other nominally repre- 
sentative bodies; and that it is their resolutions which it 
is proposed to carry into effect. But the average Englishman 
is not what is called in Scotland an ‘* Assembly-man ’’—he 
never has been, and never will be. This is why those who 
know our national character from the first distrusted the 
Enabling Act; a measure whose real, as opposed to its 
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avowed, tendencies are now scarcely open to question. Ina 
recent letter (in the Times of April 8rd) on the proposed 
division of the diocese of Winchester, the Bishop of Gloucester 
writes :-—— 

“IT cannot help feeling that this is just one of those cases where 
the dangers which attend our new ecclesiastical organizations are 
becoming apparent. The officials in charge of the measure are also 
in charge of the machine ; and it is quite easy for the great body 
of the clergy and laity in the Church of England, who do not concern 
themselves much with ecclesiastical matters, to find their opinions 
over-ridden by the enthusiasm or authority of those of a small 
minority who hold the reins of policy in their hands.” 


The same may be said of Prayer Book Revision. In the 
one case the object, it is believed, is to create an Anglo- 
Catholic enclave by a skilfully engineered division of an his- 
torical diocese ; in the other it is to legalize the doctrine 
and ceremonial of the Mass. As things are, it is probably 
impossible to prevent either this doctrine from being taught, 
or this ceremonial from being practised, in our Church. 
The efficacy of law presupposes a law-abiding disposition in 
those subject to it; and this disposition is conspicuous by 
its absence from Anglo-Catholicism. A bishop, himself a 
member of this school, deplores its lawlessness :— 

“T look upon the effort to force authority by claiming a long- 
continued disobedience as one of the most fatal things ever 
attempted. It would only coerce weak bishops ; and I am sure 
does not impress God.” 

“The greatest enemies of the English Church are within her 
own borders. . . . Iam convinced that a section of the Church is 
in real danger of swamping the boat.”—{ Conversion, Catholicism, 
and the English Church. Bishop of Bloemfontein. Pp. 68, 27, 80.) 


But toleration is one thing, legalization another. No one 
will “ bell the cat ” ; this is why the use of the Roman ritual, 
Reservation, the substitution of ‘‘ Mass” for Mattins, the 
Confessional, &c., have become common. But, as the law 
stands, these practices are illegal; were they formally sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, or even by the bishops, they would 
be adopted by many who now let “I dare not” wait upon 
** IT would ” ; and an increasing alienation of the people from 
the Church would be the result. One is struck, particularly 
in the country, by the distrust of Revision entertained by 
quiet, non-party people, whom one would not have credited 
with any strong view on the matter, for or against. They are 
afraid of the loss of the dignity and repose of the Prayer Book 

the English of which they prefer to that of the Sunday 
Pictorial ; they foresee the introduction of absurd services— 
offices, e.g., for use in connexion with Mr. Hickson’s Healings, 
or Gipsy Pat Smith’s Revivals, or Prohibition, or Labour 


Demonstrations, or Revelations—such as those of Mr. Vale 
Owen—from the Beyond. Neither the National Assembly 


nor Convocation, they believe, is incapable of authorizing 
“Uses” of this kind; and, if what was formerly spoken of 
as “ our admirable liturgy ” is not perfect, we may go further 
and fare worse. Neither do they accept the statements made 
by the Anglo-Catholic Press at their face value. If, e.g., 
Reservation were demanded in the interest of the sick, no 
sensible person would oppose it. But no sensible person for 
a moment supposes that this is the reason why the demand 
for Reservation is made. 

There are, no doubt, features in our services which might 
well be amended. Their length is often excessive—in parish 
churches, at least, an hour seems to be sufficient for an ordinary 
Sunday service ; repetitions, such as those of the Creeds and 
the Lord’s Prayer, should be avoided; the Psalms are too 
long, ¢.g., Psalm Ixxviii. ; and the imprecatory Psalms—e.g., 
Psalm cix.—are obviously unsuited to Christian worship : 
the same may be said of the lessons, which are at times 
singularly infelicitous—the Sacrifice of Isaac (Genesis xxii.) on 
Good Friday, and the preparation of the Paschal Lamb 
(Exodus xii.) on Easter Day, strike a jarring note. Few have 
now the least idea what these narratives have, or were supposed 
to have, to do with Christ’s Death and Resurrection: the 
interest of typology is historical and artistic ; except by way 
of association, we no longer connect the Old Testament with 
the New in this way. Revision on these lines would give 
rise to little or no controversy ; much could be done by 
common consent, and without legislation. This, however, 
cannot be said either of the office for Baptism—which suggests 
some of the worst features of the Augustinian theology ; or 
of that for the Burial of the Dead—in which the absence of 
any commemoration of the departed appears incongruous. 
In the sixteenth century there was sufficient reason for this 








omission ; in the twentieth there seems to be sufficient 
for wishing to see some such commemoration mie 
A revision of the Prayer Book which had the : 


he a Teal nee 
of the age in view would be useful and opportune ; a tg 
. . , vl 0 
whose purpose is to find a set of formulas on which t 
‘ 


conflicting parties in the Church will either come to ter 
THs, 


or agree to differ, can only make our present confusion 
confounded. To those who are not Officials, it enna 
the official mind is obsessed by the idea of an im ‘ “4 
uniformity—a uniformity which is unattainable, He 
be useless could it be attained. It is because the revision a 
proposed has taken this shape that, outside official a 
it is regarded with suspicion. Were it carried into eter 
it would give reasonable cause of complaint to “ sober 
peaceful, and truly conscientious sons of the Chureh ; 
England”; and it would assuredly fail to bring the ey 
thusiasts of Anglo-Catholicism into line. We have lateh 
been reminded—and the reminder was at once Wise and 
timely—that ‘“ what thoughtful people are demanding fron 
the Church of England at the present time is not Orestes 
activity, but greater intelligence. Our weakness lies in the 
fact that a great many laymen feel that we often speak 
without having thought out questions thoroughly, and thy 
what we say is not entirely true.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LIBERAL Cut RCHMAN, 


{ 


MARRIED WOMEN AND WORK. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Srr,—As one married to a “ working woman,” may I give 
testimony from the husband’s point of view? With oy 
or two essential differences the lives severally led by my wit 
and myself bear a singular resemblance to those described 
by Mrs. Reid (whose article, I think, provoked the subsequent 
correspondence) as being followed by herself and her husband, 
As Mr. Reid has so far remained inarticulate, and as some of 
your correspondents seem to regard his situation as not alto. 
gether enviable, I feel impelled to testify to my own great 
satisfaction in very similar circumstances. To begin with, 
if my wife devoted the whole of her extremely active mini 
and unusual gifts to purely domestic and social affairs, | 
feel that not only she, but also I and the children, would ver 
soon suffer from what one might liken to the vibration and 
strain of a high-speed engine running on an insutllicient load, 
No doubt there are plenty of women who find husband, 
children, house and friends as much, or even more, than 
they can cope with, but surely if the number and spacing of 
the children are wisely regulated with an eye to her and their 
own well-being, a healthy, intelligent and well-educated 
young woman has a right to demand more of life than the 
worthy, but somewhat embusqué job of being somebody's 
** Domestic Providence.”” My own profession fully occupies 
me for a good five and a-half working days a week, and often 
takes me from home, and I have the great pride and satis- 
faction of knowing that not for a moment of the time we art 
apart is my wife unoccupied, lonely or restless, but is at least 
as usefully employed as I am myself and working with the 
same zest and absorption. Instead of merely being tle 
spending partner, her earnings constitute a substantial part 
of the family income ; suflicient, apart from rent, to pay all 
the household expenses. 

Before she took up her profession—which involves work 
at an office and at home in about equal proportions—i) 
wife was somewhat perfunctory in her social contacts ail 
was, perhaps, more introspective and aloof from the worll 
of action than was well for her full development or for het 
happiness. Now she has found a congenial way of extendig 
and expressing her personality and has made a large numbet 
of real friends, like-minded with herself, entirely through cot 
tacts established in the course of her chosen work. That, 
probably, is the key of the question—the work being wel 
chosen and thoroughly congenial. It is usually necessity 
to a man’s happiness and success, but probably more s0 fit 
a woman. No doubt her choice is necessarily more limited, 
but I hazard that the limitations are more due to prejudice 
and stinted education than to physical or temperament! 
differences. a 

Finally, I should like to say that my “ quarter-time wife 
has the happiest, most flourishing and most devoted nursery, 


the most loyal and helpful household, and the most efficiently, 
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ically and comfortably-run small house that I know. 
— rt, my interest in her work, her achievements and 
For my Seat important part of my life, and her withdrawal 
ber ore niet into ordinary domesticity would be a real loss 
” oe her, but to me, certainly to the children when 
. oa little older, and, I am persuaded, to the community 
a? am, Sir, &c., A. A. A, 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. 

cjg, Although belonging to that class which is least 
interested by your recent correspondence on whether married 
women should work—namely, that of the unmarried male — 
help being considerably astonished by one particular 
ch your female correspondents seem to assume 
js almost axiomatic. They take it for granted that men 
find a woman engaged in some occupation less attractive 
and desirable than an idle one. This, for all I know, was 
true sixty years ago. As in so many other things, the reverse 
is to-day the case.—I am, Sir, &c., A BACHELOR. 


J cannot 
opinion whi 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—In the interesting articles and correspondence upon 

Married Women and Work no mention, or very little, is made 

about the husband. The married woman worker is probably 

very stimulating to her children. How delightful to have a 
« mummy ” who plans houses or pleads in the criminal courts ! 
But does not the husband find her too stimulating ? The 
average man—even the genius—I venture to think, still 
prefers the woman who can listen sympathetically to his 
little worries—the rejected poem, picture or novel, the obtuse- 
ness of the chief at the office, even that terribly tedious round 
of golf. Now, the woman, absorbed in her work, at the end 
ofa tiring day has neither the patience or the inclination to 
assume the sympathetic réle. Many of our great men have 
owed much to their wives ; but would not the concerns of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli or Lord Salisbury have been very 
different if Mrs. Gladstone had been running a hatshop or 
lady Beaconsfield had battled for briefs ? 

Ifa woman feels she has no aptitude for managing a house 
or taking charge of her children—very few women have the 
nerve to take complete charge of small children all day and 
every day—are there not other occupations besides a trivial 
social life or games ? If she lives in the country there are 
generally pigs, poultry or a garden—all very absorbing and 
exciting employments, especially where no gardener is kept. 
If she lives in the town : but then no sensible married woman 
lives in a town if she can help it. Even the comparatively 
well-to-do are liable to be left servantless at a moment’s notice 
in these days. Then who is “ to feed the brute” ? for, alas ! 
it is only the woman who prefers “* something on a tray ”’ !— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

A Marriep WoMAN WorKER THOUGH UNEMPLOYED. 


[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 
Sir, —I venture to draw attention to the question of personal 
service, overlooked by most of your correspondents. During 
thirty years of married life, X. occupied official positions and 
official houses. The success of his work no doubt depended 
on his own labours, but there is a personal side in all such 
cases, and, on that personal side, it was his wife’s lot to 
contribute much to the establishment and maintenance of 
happy personal relations between X. and those with whom 
and for whom he worked. Colleagues, to say nothing of 
clients, patients, &c., not only work together, but frequent 
one another’s company: also, colleagues are not all un- 
married men, and, both in this respect and in the direct 
personal relations of colleague to colleague, it was possible to 
accomplish much good by a little expenditure of time and 
trouble in the cultivation of personal relations. Doubtless 
more might have been done had not the care and upbringing 
of children claimed a large share of their mother’s time and 
thought, although, on looking back, it is apparent that in the 
last-named factor the loss was far outweighed by gain. 
There must be many women whose case is not dissimilar. 
If, when a woman has given her best work to her husband and 
home, and to her children in their earlier years, she has time 
to spare, I venture to think she still has plenty of scope for 
useful and highly interesting work. Few women, surely, are 
contented with such occupations as playing games or, as one 
of your Correspondents suggests, “‘ doing her hair or the 








flowers.”” Many make for themselves or find work that will 
content and recreation at home that will rest them. It 
comes to this. Apart from exceptional cases, the husband is 
the normal breadwinner. The energy of the wife may be 
more fruitfully spent on the personal context of the husband’s 
work than on supplementary breadwinning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. 
[To the Editor of the SpectTaror.] 
Srr,—Work of some kind is the greatest joy onearth. Married 
women generally have less need to earn a living wage than 
their unmarried sisters, but surely their need to satisfy the 
creative longing is as great? Because they have love and 
children and domestic duties is no reason to conclude that 
other aspirations are dead. All dignified work must be work 
that is loved for its own sake—work that you do not only 
because it is paid for, but because you find joy in striving 
to do it a little better each day—work that lifts through the 
drudgery of doing to the rarefied atmosphere where you 
seem to float in an absurd ecstasy out of all proportion to the 
importance of the thing done. 

You have a hatshop. Your hats must not be mere copies 
of other women’s inspirations, The joy comes in creating. 
And there is the financial gamble that thrills and the delight 
—if one happens to be happily married—of helping to pay 
the household accounts. You write, you draw or paint. The 
writing or drawing may be commercial rubbish at first— 
not the kind of work you long to do. You do it because it 
happens to be your only opening. Or because you need the 
money to satisfy other creative longings: to restore an old 
house, to make a garden, to buy a library. 

The point is, it puts your foot on the first rung of the crea- 
tive ladder you would wish to climb. But these are arts. 
There are other kinds of routine work. And there are all 
kinds of married women. It is impossible to generalize about 
this as it is impossible to generalize about any other subject 
on earth without promptly remembering a dozen exceptions 
to every rule you may have attempted to lay down. 

Women do not change their natures with their names at 
the altar. Women who are born with a need to discover for 
themselves wings will not be satisfied with either a Rolls-Royce 
or a Ford. The fact that so few realize their big ambitions 
does not matter. What does matter is that those who want 
to work should be allowed to do the thing they think they 
can do well, It is not a question of sex any more than our 
learning to read and write was a question of sex. 

A husband with a career to make needs certainly a peaceful 
home, but there is no reason why a woman doing the work she 
loves to do should not be as satisfying in the house as the 
mere lover of spring-cleaning and mothers’ mectings. 

A woman who works sees life in the large from her hus- 
band’s point of view. She has a commercial value, so she 
knows how to economize. A man’s business partner becomes 
his friend as well as his wife. She was born his mother in 
any case—the right kind of woman, I mean—and was there 
ever yet a true mother whose work interfered with the welfare 
of her child ? 

As for the other kind of woman, the hard, unlovely, 
managing, masculine type, she would be all that whether she 
worked or played, and so she might as well invent business 
excuses for not being too much about the house, where she has 
a habit anyhow of keeping things from ever being very cosy 
or comfortable.—I am, Sir, &c., Anita DUDLEY. 


THE STATE, CHILD, AND PARENT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In a cogent passage in your article on “ State, Child and 
Parent” in the Spectator of April 7th, you assert that the indi- 
vidual is responsible for the State, not the State for the 
individual. A more general realization of the truth of this 
dictum would do much to save us from the stress and difficulty 
which vex our social life to-day, yet the tendency of much of 
our legislation and most, perhaps, of our philanthropy, is to 
weaken the sense of individual responsibility—a tendency 
which has probably reached its nadir in the Communist over- 
lordship of Russia. In our own country an encouraging 
corrective may be observed in the growing movement, to 
which you direct attention, in favour of the practice of birth 
control, whereby parents and potential parents may limit 
the size of their families to their means, giving the children 
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a better chance in life and rendering true service to the com- 
munity by raising the standard and enlarging the opportunity 
of future citizens. 

Attention may, perhaps, be drawn to a concrete effort to 
bring this saving knowledge of birth control to the denizens 
of one of the most congested areas of London. I refer to the 
East Street Welfare Centre at Walworth—the only welfare 
centre in the whole of the Empire at which birth-control 
instruction is given—a voluntary charity under the personal 
direction of a Harley Street gynaecologist of international 
reputation. During the past few months the number of 
patients has risen to an average of twenty-five (excluding 
mothers and children who attend for infant welfare consulta- 
tions) on each of the three afternoons a week when the Centre 
is open for birth-control instruction. Every woman receives 
skilled gynaecological examination (from which poverty 
would debar her, save for the existence of this Centre) and 
individual advice as to the most appropriate method of con- 
traception to be employed. There is every indication that the 
work—which has been in progress for nearly a year and a-half 
—will go on increasing in volume, and at the present time the 
resources of the Centre are taxed to the utmost. 

These women are taking an important step towards realizing 
their responsibility to the State by refraining from bearing 
more children than they can hope to bring up decently. The 
State, however, does not feel able to reciprocate by recognizing 
the East Street Welfare Centre as eligible for the Government 
grant which is available for other Welfare Centres at which 
birth-control instruction is not given. The attitude of the 
Ministry of Health, the competent authority, is, of course, 
justifiable, for it is repugnant to the national temper that 
public money should be spent on subsidizing work-—however 
valuable—which cannot claim to have the approval of the 
balance of public opinion. But even that “ high and mighty 
Dame which rules the world ” is beginning to look with favour 
on this work of humanity and good sense, and such powerful 
influence as yours, Sir, is of immense value in bringing about 
this much-to-be-desired end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dorking. Epwarp FuLLer. 





THE MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—I am glad to see that your correspondent, Mr. G. W. 
Schofield, has come forward to justify the assertion put 
forward by traders in opposing the Bill that, if passed, it 
would result in some of the supplies being diverted to other 
countries. He deals only with eggs and traverses the state- 
ment I made in a letter published in your columns on April 
7th to the effect that we probably imported eggs from every 
country in Europe. On reference to the Return of Trade 
and Navigation for December last I find that imports are 
recorded from Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, France and 
Italy, as well as from China (1,057,000 great hundreds), Egypt 
(1,259,000 great hundreds), other countries (3,465,000 great 
hundreds), the total being 13,661,671 great hundreds, as well 
as 472 ewt. (classified as eggs not in shell). He goes on to 
say: “ Before the War Spain, for example, was an exporter 
to this country ; but to-day she is our chief competitor for 
the supply of eggs from Morocco. So far from exporting to 
this country, Spain now absorbs supplies which used to 
come here.” I find on reference to the Annual Statement 
of Trade that the imports from Spain were negligible from 
1905 to 1909, and that Morocco in 1921 is credited with 
sending us 417,000, which is certainly well above the average 
of the years 1905 to 1909. 

Surely it is somewhat far-fetched to say that, if the proposed 
Bill had been enacted, 50,000,000 eggs would have been lost 
to this country. This argument has been very well answered 
in a letter from the National Poultry Council, which I cannot 
do better than quote: ‘* Were the eggs diverted to other 
countries as a result of the passage of this Bill into law, the 
result would at once be to lower prices in such other countries 
and to increase the price in Great Britain; this would at 
once have the effect of re-diverting eggs into this country 
by the ordinary rule of ‘supply and demand.’” The letter 


goes on to state that even if the importer had to stamp the 
eggs a recent trial shows that a case containing 1,440 eggs 
had been unpacked, stamped and repacked in exactly forty 
With regard to the price and supply of eggs, 


minutes. 





English eggs are now being sold in some 


ts es heen 
arts as 
per dozen.—I am, Sir, &e., : 8s low as 44 


y, ° Farnriay 
[We have been obliged to curtail this letter—Ep . 
tator.] * Spee 


THE NEED FOR THE REFERENDUy 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—I have read with no little interest your leader of 
17th February and subsequently pondered for a few min > 
as to what Government and prospective policy is beg 
say, five orten yearshence. If I thought the “ Anti-Socialigty 
of our country were to be so indifferent about our nn 


untry’s 

welfare as to allow the “property socializers” and “inter 
repudiators ” to instal themselves at Whitehall, then ] aan 
; Ou 


sell the house I live in, live on the proceeds of the sale fee 
become a “ lazy beggar ” for a few years, until my labour ve 
socialized. For after thirty-seven years’ work undergroun 
I might as well commence now to have five or ten Years’ 
easy time, living on my hard earned thrift, because | yj) 
not be allowed a holiday when the State—Tom, Dick and 
Harry je suis état, or rather, nous sommes l’état—abolishes 
private property and private savings. F 
As sure as the Referendum precluded the possibility of a 
levy on capital in Switzerland, so will the Referendum, i 
enacted by Act of Parliament, protect the private saving 
of the working-man in England. I am at present seekin» 
information from the Assistant Overseer as to what percentage 
of miners in the village I live in own their own houses. You 
readers may get a surprise.—I am, Sir, &c., A Muver, 
Northumberland. 


VILLAGE EXHIBITIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 


Sir,— We, too, have found of great interest village exhibitions 
as described in Mrs. Ellis’s letter, but of even more value, 
pageant of local history. Sixteen episodes, from as many 
centuries, were adapted from parish registers, family records 
local traditions and Morant’s History of Essex. A hundred 
performers, rich and poor, took part. Most of the costumes 
and properties were made in the village, but we had the 
invaluable aid of Canon Galpin in providing ancient music 
and instruments. 

At the performance a bugle was sounded, a vivid account 
of each episode was read, and the scene was acted in dumb 
show, with the addition of music when needed, such as chanting 
by monks, a jester’s song, country dances. An interest in 
history and art has been awakened ; it is amazing how the 
attempt to realize and act another character seems to have 
developed the power of sympathy all round. We have 
discovered unsuspected kinships of character and ability to 
enrich our village life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nancy J. GREGORY NICHOLSON, 

The Duke’s Orchard, Little Baddow, near Chelmsford. 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE SETTLERS IN 


FLORIDA. 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—The letter from Englishmen in Florida printed i 
your issue of October 7th, 1922, is so much to the pois 
that I cannot refrain from a word of appreciation of th 
advice tendered to would-be emigrants from the Old Country. 
Its application, however, should not be confined to Floris 
or even the United States as a whole, but to every county 
overseas. The only safe rule to observe before taking up land 
is to live in the locality for a year, preferably as a wage 
earner. It is maddening to see good English money a 
trustful youth squandered to enrich real estate sharks.— 


I am, Sir, &c., EMIGRANT. 
Dawson, Yukon, Canada. 
LINKS WITH THE PAST. 





[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 


S1r,—Lord Lovelace’s link with the past is supported by the | 


following statements written down as well as related to me by 
word of mouth by the late Mr. William Woodman, of Morpett 
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ae f standing in his day, afterwards County Treasurer | Bonbobbin that he had every accomplishment, but he could never 
aor berland : : “— Th “Old Cu iosity Shop \ g 
fe Northum ' - as e Old Curiosity S.  S says: ’s an acrostic 
or Nor andfather, ob. 1821, remembered the oe the name at this moment st ming ay Fi spp 
_orandfather, When the Duke of Cumberland passed throug 1 | one and a positive inspiration for Jarley. Have the acrostic.’ 
My a one pursued by one of the troopers to seize his horse, » —- — in = ives and Daughiers, tells of an acrostic made 
io ’ s Jey y a Heutenant in the 52 » name of Hyaci ‘lare. 
st eonget My gpenmcenguea knew 9 mam 66 angen 7 Meredith, ontinaes b aaa ye 
‘ho saw Cromwell’s troops march through that village. : Sir W. Wancove thought ‘a more contemptible form of mental 
= another place he wrote: ~ I may mention as interesting | exercise was not to be found.’ ” 
Bon grandfather knew and conversed with a man who —_ I venture to think your correspondent would both enlarge 
(romwell’s troops from Scotland march through Longhorsley his mental horizon and his knowledge of English literature 
to Netherwilton when Cromwell gave Thornton | a written if he tried, for example, the acrostics now appearing in the 
protection which the family st ill have. Mr. William Wood- | Cornhill Magazine. Perhaps they would help to while away 
man died September 19th, 1895, aged 89.—I am, Sir, &c., many a sad and weary hour at times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Alnwick. J. C. HopGson. Falmouth. W. Lvuarp. 
«PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER.” TO OLD READERS OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To the Editor of the Sexcrator.] . iz the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
sin,—There would seem to have been an Elizabethan ballad — —- —e like to know if among the many readers of 
a thi biect. See Shirley’s Hyde Park, Act II., Scene 4 :— a b alued and there are any families who have taken 
on this sub) -ellybaer ’ the Spectator like mine have done. I am the last of seven 
ee to ame an elegy, which shall be sung brothers, five of whom took the Spectator up to the time 
To the tune of ‘The Devil and the Baker.’" of their death, and I have taken it for over sixty years. 
_J am, Sir, &c., G. Impey. Is this a record ?—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER JONES. 
Bath. 14 Beresford Road, West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 
THE POPULARITY OF THE ACROSTIC. POETRY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] - . 
Sin,—In your issue of April 7th you ask your readers to explain iil STR 
(if they can) the popularity of the Acrostic. May I venture, , ; PHE MARTYR. 
briefly, to state our own case ? We live quietly in the country GAZE into my heart, O God, 
and are glad of any outside interest or amusement that comes | Into this heart that is full of worship for Thee ; 
our way. I have no fear, for I know that Thou wilt sce 
Having devoured the Spectator on Saturday, we read the | The ways of light I trod. 
Observer on Sunday. Now, about a year ago, the Observer | ies: aihateal ean wadins all 
published its first Acrostic. We were mildly intrigued, | es : en — = die since 
. SS a a Se ea ar the words that fall from my lips, inspired from above 
and guessed it. It was very easy, that first Acrostic ; we | Out of Thy 1 jess Wis +. Mi ny 
took it in our stride, so to speak. Next week we looked | die Garerepenen isdom, I'hy wondrous Love ; 
forward quite eagerly to the advent of the Observer with But they will not hear Thy Call. 
solution No. 1 and Acrostic No. 2, and I am afraid we have | To death they hasten me now, 
spent a good deal of time on Acrostics on most Sundays! put they cannot break the spirit that leans on Thee ; 
ever since. From the bonds of earth, from the chains of flesh, I am free ; 
On Sundays, in the country at any rate, there seems to be | Only to Thee I bow. 
a time between lunch and tea—a good long time. In our | 
house this has become “ Acrostic Time.” We do not solve | The unbelievers roar, 
in solitary silence ; it is a sociable occupation with us and | Maddened with hate, and sweep on to behold my death. 
seems to amuse our visitors as well as ourselves. It was a Forgive them, O Father, I cry with my dying breath, 
visitor, indeed, who devised what he was pleased to call the As nearer to Thee I draw. 
“inspirational” method of Acrostic solving. This was a | _, ; diol Be ' 
plan by which the entire company concentrated simultaneously wie ncgnche hy “p ” aa ie ee ee ye 
for two minutes upon a given “ light,’’ and I must say that it | wouge Chis world of men Sor whose sins Eko suliered ams 
was sometimes almost miraculously successful. died, = , 
Puzzling out Acrosties is a mild intellectual exercise and | . eye _ soul, and place me near Thy side, 
stimulant. In some ways it is the reverse of exacting. It So I may die content. " . a 
requires no expensive apparatus ; it can be indulged in alone Marts Jouns. 
or in company, at home or abroad, by day or by night. On - wr] \ 
the other hand, there is something really engrossing and M U Ys) I OC ® 
fascinating about the correct arrangement of the cleverly a — 
juggled and jumbled words. BRITISH CHORAL WORKS. 





The uninitiated are always contemptuous; indeed, I am 
rather scornful of myself for liking Acrostics. But I do like 
them all the same !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Stonehill, Abingdon-on-Thames. Grace JAMES. 


Tue reputation of the Wolverhampton Musical Society, one 
of our *“* crack’ Midland choirs, and the growing attraction 
of home-made music drew but a small audience to the Queen’s 
Hall two Saturdays ago, and the concert was a little dis- 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] | appointing. Not that the new works failed to merit a 
Sin,—Interest in acrostics is not at all of recent growth, | performance (or, rather, two performances, for almost the 
It may interest your somewhat sceptical correspondent to | same programme was given both in the afternoon and in the 
evening), but we expect more than fairly efficient singing from 
“Cicero maketh mention of Sybil’s acrosticke, that is to say | @choirthat is ambitious enough to attempt such a programme. 
if certeine verses of hers, whose first letters made the name of that | The unaccompanied twelve-part “* Choral Symphony,” The 
"Nee ans. ‘Our pocts have their knacks as young ro of Vantites of ravenes Sonatas yn ae See rae 
schollers call them, as Ecchos, achrostickes, serpentine verses.’ G minor by Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Graham Godfrey’s 
Cowley (1656): ‘In which who finds out wit, the same may | twelve-part setting of The Forsaken Merman, and half a dozen 
see M anagrams and acrostiques.’ 


give some instances : 


smaller works were, indeed, arduous singing, and there was no 








} 





Dryden (1682) : ‘ Leave writing plays and choose for thy command 
: Some peaceful province in acrostic land.’ 

Addison (1711) alludes to them in the Specti@or. 
Swift, in A Voyage to Laputa, gives an amusing account of how 
icrostics may be used. 

Sheridan, in St, Patr ick’s Day, spea kof sending Dolly a cordial 
Iraught, with an acrostic on the label. , 
Goldsmith, in The Citizen of the World, relates of the prince of 


orchestra to muffle the slightest raggedness or the occasionally 
faulty intonation. However, Mr. Joseph Lewis, the con- 
ductor, deserves every congratulation ; seldom do we have 
the opportunity of hearing so many British works on a big 
scale at one concert. 

The works of Professor Bantock and Dr. Vaughan Williams 
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both received their first concert performance in London. They 
well exemplify the diversity of modern British music. Both 
composers have “ arrived” so far as England goes. Professor 
Bantock we know as one of the pioneers of the modern move- 
ment; his dogged originality is best seen in some of the 
noisiest symphonic music ever written. Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
with greater daring, has in his finest work written the quietest 
symphony in musical history ; while the prevailing harmonies 
of the Mass in G minor are the “* common chords ” disdained 
by most twentieth-century composers. Professor Bantock, 
staunchly opposing all foreign influences in our music, 
has yet written admirable music, glowing with Oriental 
colour or drenched with the elemental spirit of Hebridean 
folklore, but he has done little in the purely English 
Tradition. Dr. Vaughan Williams derives from English 
folk song, but his work knows no nationality and has 
no affinities with other composers of to-day. It is 
intensely individual. Individuality of manner is always a 
potential danger. It may at any moment cause a fixation in 
the composer's ideas, giving them sameness of manner if not 
of spirit. With The Lark Ascending this manner became 
defined. Yet the same idiom flowered more abundantly and 
with greater profusion of beauty in the Pastoral Symphony. 
While hearing both the Symphony and the new Mass we think 
of the composer more than once as a landscape gardener with 
one unchanging formula. Indeed, the metaphor is natural 
when talking of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s later work. The 
Pastoral Symphony has the spaciousness, the tranquil and 
orderly loveliness of some huge wooded park. In the Mass 
there are the same illimitable vistas, the glimpses of the “ hid 
battlements of eternity ” in the turn of a melodic phrase or the 
fall of a chordal passage, the same level lawns of quiet harmony. 
The skies are those unchanging skies of the early Italian 
painters. Monotony, although still scarcely perceptible, is 
there. 

The gracious curves of melody in the Kyrie are not excelled 
in any composition by Dr. Vaughan Williams, yet there is in 
them something fatal and transient, that melodic recipe that 
we know too well—the tune that hovers about and always 
returns to the same note. Familiarity with the Mass will 
perhaps modify these opinions, and we must remember that 
the intimacy of the concert-hall and the disturbing presence 
of other wholly uncongenial works served to blunt and 
diffuse those qualities in Dr. Vaughan Williams’s music that 
are so peculiarly suited to the aloofness of the cathedral. 
Again, the closeness of the Mass to, and its superficial 
affinity with, the Pastoral Symphony perhaps _ blind 
us to its real significance, but the Kyrie, the last five pages of 
the Gloria, parts of the Credo and the Agnus Dei, to which 
the composer's habitual ** false relations *’ give a cold purity, 
seem to stand far above the rest in achievement. 

Professor Bantock’s Vanity of Vanities was published in 1913, 
and it is strange that it has not come to London before. 
British music has progressed since then, and perhaps that was 
why we found its psalm-like harmonies a little tiresome, 
although the work looks well on paper. In a symphonic 
interlude, when an Eastern melody is sung bocca chiusa 
with a drum-like accompaniment, Professor Bantock slides 
back into his Oriental predilections. At best, Professor 
Bantock attains to what might be called a florid simplicity, 
but his music has none of the exaltation and austerity 
of Ecclesiastes. 

Mr. Graham Godfrey raises a mountain of technical com- 
plexity in his The Forsaken Merman, but it cannot hide the 
gulf between his music and the poem of Matthew Arnold. 
The setting is disconnected and over-long, and if it is occa- 
sionally felicitous it is often inapt. The composer seems to 
have chosen the poem mainly for the opportunity it gave him 
to produce noises in the choir that would fit such phrases as 
“the sound of a far-off bell,” ‘“* the murmur of folk at their 
prayers,” “ the sea grows stormy, the little ones moan,” “ the 
humming town,” “ the humming street ” and “ the whizzing 
wheel.” While perhaps one or two sets of voices are singing 
the words, the other ten parts, by means of bouche fermée 
effects, moanings, buzzings and the like supply what are 
really the equivalent to sounds “ heard off” in a melodrama. 
The setting is undoubtedly clever, but Mr. Godfrey is too 
insistent with his thunder. He must learn to economize. 
With judicious revision the Ballad might have 


many 





performances. However, Mr. Godfrey has dared great} 
achieved more in his recently published setting of — Y ani 
Golden Journey to Samarkand. Unfortunately, this wa: —_ 
from the programme at the last minute. _ — 
A song with choral accompaniment by 
showed in its rich climax that this young composer has ¢h; 
of his own to say in choral music, and Mr. Anthony a 
Cradle Song is a slight but most successful effort in the - 
medium. Finally, an arrangement of Richard of a 
Dene by Mr. Gerrard Williams deserves the attention a 
choral societies. It is genuinely funny without for & Mon ; 
ceasing to be good music, C, 1 


r 
ART. 
—=-_—_ 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Now that the reorganization of the National Gallery hy, 
been completed by the opening of the Dutch Rooms, gratitys, 
for the labour of the Director and his staff demands that y, 
should give space to a consideration of the result. Rarely, i 
ever, has an opportunity occurred for a like spring Cleaning 
Old wars did not send masterpieces scuttling into hiding ¢, 
turn their homes into Government offices. 
then, has been taken of it ? 

The architecture of the Gallery, with the possible except 
of the Dome, is little help to general harmony, and 4 
Director’s aim has been rather to suppress it and to emphasia 
the pictures. The sense of the excessive height of the roo, 
their well-like coldness, has been diminished by clearly marke 
bands round the walls and by hanging the pictures Joy 
Attention has been directed away from the hideous Ceilings 
The old lincrusta wallpapers, gloomily florid, in the wor 
Victorian taste, have been painted over with drab, unobtrusiy 
colours and the pattern broken in some rooms by indi, 
criminate blotches and smears, which, by meaning nothing jy 
themselves, detract nothing from the pictures. In the Italia 
Primitive Room, for example, an attempt has been madet 
suggest the damp-stained plaster walls to which the majority 
of the pictures were toned, with the result that many work 
which on the old violent walls appeared thin and pale, shoy 
& new-seeming richness and quality. Financial limitation 
prevented a complete redecoration of every room, such as that 
which has succeeded so splendidly in the Venetian Rooms, Ai 
important alteration has been made in the lighting of Room. 
The system of vertical lights, employed with such mastery by 
Sir John Soane in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the finest 
Hogarths in London benefit from it, throws the light diagonally 
across the room on to the pictures. Although Room X. is nit 
as a room so well lighted as Room XII., next to it, yet ther 
is considerably less reflection in the pictures ; a great asst, 
for nothing is more distracting, when we are examining 4 
picture, than to see in it, not only the old image of ourselves 
but the more interesting image of every passer-by. 

The rearrangement of the pictures has not been drastic 
The big altar-pieces, which before dwarfed their neighbour, 
have been assembled in *“* the Dome ” and the adjacent room, 
where an effort has been made to suggest the settings for whith 
they were painted. Here alone has it been possible to improv 
the effect of the pictures by employing the architecture of th 
Gallery. The Italians have been more logically grouped tha 
they were previously, and a number of inferior pictures of 
schools have been hung in the reference galleries to avoil 
overcrowding the best work. 

An important part of the reorganization has been t 
reframing of many pictures, the removal to the outside ¢ 
labels that offended inside the frames, and the improvemett 
of their lettering. Considerably more remains to be done! 
this way, and although, for example, the new frame wel 
becomes the Giorgione (Number 269, Room VI.), the gold 
mount on the John Arnolfini (Number 186, Room X\. 
requires toning down. Time, great care, great patience al 
much experiment will be necessary before nothing will remal 
to criticize, but towards that ideal the present Directorate * 
moving. 

I have frequently heard complaints against the constal! 
shifting of pictures in all our Gallerie They come mostly 
I suspect, from people whose visits are less frequent than 


Mr. Maurice Besley 


What advantay, 

















their complaints. But it is true that this is cause ™ 
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: A little consideration, however, will show that it is 
anno} sable The effective hanging of a room—a far more 
— "ed undertaking than is easily imagined—requires 
— of arrangement. An addition cannot usually be 
sm bout upsetting this symmetry, and a complete re- 
hung Ww nt of, at least, one wall is therefore necessary. The 
ao be certain that it is more troublesome to those 
= ss to do it than to those who find it done. 
te stay-at-home must realize the excellent condition 
D eympathetic display of our national collection and, as a 
ed citizen, flatter himself upon it ; but it is only when we 
ae from the Continent that we fully taste our superiority 
in these matters. I have seen pictures in Bruges green with 
mildew; in Strasbourg I have seen a German Primitive so 
warped that the panel projected out of the frame and was 
cracking down the middle. Little more care is shown in 
Italy, that is verbally so proud of her treasures, and the 
Louvre is overcrowded to boredom. I have not visited the 
German Galleries, but I am told that they alone rival ours in 
wise and systematic care. 

When we remember that beyond the work and thought 
necessary for the re-hanging and re-decoration of the National 
(allery every picture has been thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated, we must gladly admit the debt which we owe to 
Sir Charles Holmes. Can he not increase it by finding less 
conspicuous accommodation for the Holman Hunt, the Walker 
and the Lewis ? ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


THEATRE. 
i 

THE MARIONETTE PLAYERS. 
‘THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” AT THE SCALA. 


To use marionettes instead of human beings upon a stage 
is to make the drama free of a further gamut of emotions. 
Without the human presence of actors to recall us to the 
well-trodden ring which surrounds the tether of the real 
and the possible, we are free, if not of the world, at least of 
quite a considerable meadow. ‘The actor in a play ties us 
to the human scale, physically and emotionally. His dignity 
is almost as much a tether as his muscular limitations and 
his size. The theatrical producer cannot (in Dr. Johnson’s 
phrase) “invigorate us with a giant and a dwarf.” An 
actor cannot submit his head to be cut off nor—without a vast 
machine—fly through the ceiling, nor can we even be sure 
that face, voice and skill will all accord. 

The emotional scale is even more insistent and ultimately 
makes all sorts of themes, and symbols lose 
their effect on the stage and seem flimsy and niggling. To 
take a rather crude example: in a poem or a novel a man 
could perfectly well philosophize over a daisy. Tennyson 
did it in one of his most successful poems. In a play about 
Tennyson the episode could not be used because we should 
get, not as we should in the poem or in the cinema, a 
“close up” of the daisy, but either Tennyson with a sun- 
flower or Tennyson apparently talking to his own finger. 
The emphasis would be all on the man’s bulk, and his frail, 
pretty symbol, and its light running philosophy would, by 
contrast with such a solid thing, seem maudlin and petty. 
Fantasy is often cramped on the stage and crowded by sheer 
human bulk. Consider A Midsummer Night's Dream and 
The Tempest. 

Very properly the greater part of the repertoire of the 
Teatro dei Piccoli consists of fantastic comedy and light 
opera. Such productions as La Serva Padrona and The 
Tempest, with Gluck’s and Purcell’s music, stand to gain a 
great deal from marionettes. I told Dr. Podreeca how 
much we in London were looking forward to his production 
of The Tempest (a bad but careful joke about a storm in 
4 teacup foundered with all hands, incidentally, as he speaks 
little but Italian). He came at once to the point: ‘“ Ah, 
Ariel ! What a delicious puppet!” The character of Ariel 
Sa snare to the human dramatic company. But it is the 
marionettes’ opportunity. The performance of the Teatro 
dei Piccoli is as much for the listener as for the looker-on, 
a fact that was not duly considered on the first night, when 
talking among the audience was incessant. But perhaps this 
Was a little the fault of the choice of opera. Neither Signor 
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Gian Bistolfi’s text nor Signor Respighi’s music were inter- 
esting enough to keep us quiet in the face of the novelty of 
the puppets. Their gestures, their movements, their little, 
speaking faces are fascinating beyond words, and the whim- 
Sical skill of the manipulators immense. There were many 
moments of great beauty in the little opera. One was when 
a beautiful, incredibly svelte green-legged ballet dancer with 
a skirt of pink roses danced at the Princess’s christening. 
Another was when the King, her father, pronounced the 
edict against spinning and a troupe of little twirling bobbins 
were herded away across the back of the stage into banish- 
ment. A third was when the three grotesque public mourners 
are summoned to “do their duty’; and another when 
enormous bloated spiders spin their webs across and across 
until the sleeping Court are lost to sight. In the actual 
colour-schemes and costumes I was a little disappointed. 
The sketches that hang in the vestibule are admirable, but 
in the execution colours seem to have too often lost their 
purity and to be too often mingled at haphazard. The good 
fairies were terribly worthy and platitudinous ladies both 
in look and deed, for instance. However, the little throw- 
back of the head and quiver of the whole frame which a 
top note produced in the Blue Fairy reconciled one to many 
shortcomings. Besides, I fancy she may be possessed of a 
good deal of sensibility and take an adverse Press cutting too 
much to heart, so I will do no more than praise her charming 
voice. I hope that Cav. Fidora and Dr. Podrecca will give 
us a frequent change of programme and will not settle down 
to anything approaching a run till they have found out which 
play or opera of their large repertoire pleases London most. 


Above all, I hope they will continue to give us the 
variety show. The ¢élan and verve of the little black man 
with the slack rope were unsurpassable. TARN. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London’’ will be found on p. 677. 


BOOKS. 


———_—_. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ENG.iisi publishers have issued over eighty books since the 
middle of last week. About a dozen of them are of obvious 
general interest. Four novels strike one immediately, among 
them Revolving Lights, by Dorothy M. Richardson (Duck- 
worth). Her readers will take this instalment up with 
great excitement, remembering that Miriam had become 
engaged to a Russian Jew in the last book, though it had 
taken her four volumes to do it. Messrs. Hutchinson publish 
a new volume by Mr. E. F. Benson, Colin. Mr. Beresford 
has a new novel called Love's Pilgrimage (Collins), and Mr. 
Denis Mackail’s According to Gibson is issued by Heinemann. 

London playgoers will remember Mr. G. Martinez Sierra’s 
The Romantic Young Lady, a pleasant superficial comedy of 
modern Spain. Messrs. Chatto and Windus have issued 
the author’s plays in two volumes. 

The second volume of the Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, 1783-1919, edited by Sir A. W. Ward and 
Dr. G. P. Gooch, has appeared (Cambridge University Press). 

A translation has appeared of M. Caillaux’s Whither France? 
Whither Europe ? (Fisher Unwin). It is a book which made 
many Frenchmen of moderate opinion wonder whether the 
cries of “ Traitor’ which were levelled against M. Caillaux 
in the War had not a fair element of war neurosis in them. 
It will be interesting to see how it is received in England, 
where many of us were ready in the heat of the moment to 
agree with France about her ex-Minister. 

M. Paul Gauguin’s Letters are published by Messrs. Heine- 
mann with a preface by Mr. Frederick O’Brien. The photo- 
graphs remind us how beautiful, how classical was his work, 
while the letters show a man struggling with poverty and 
engaged in bitter quarrels with the police and Government 
in Tahiti, and having his “ poor little house ” inundated in 
an appalling storm. 

Mr. Oscar Browning publishes his Memoirs of Later Years 
(Fisher Unwin); and a transiation of M. Anatole France’s 
La Vie en Fleur is published by John Lane. A book which 
will probably prove very exciting is Mr. Michael Collins’s Own 
Story,“ told to Hayden Talbot ” (Hutchinson). Particularly 
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thrilling are the accounts of Collins’s many escapes from the 
Black-and-Tans. The book is polemical and propagandist. 
Not so Mr. Mackenzie’s Russia Before Dawn (Fisher Unwin), 
which seems just. Messrs. Methuen issue an important book 
on Rembrandt by Mr. Meldrum. It is illustrated by over 500 
photographs. 

But perhaps the week’s most attractive book, also published 
by Messrs. Methuen, is Mr. Ponsonby’s English Diaries. 
There are selections from 120 English journals, from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to Barbellion. Beside those 
ef Fanny Burney, Bubb Dodington, Byron and Evelyn, 
and Queen Victoria, are a number of entertaining less known 
writers. It is prefaced by a most attractive essay on diary 
writing by Mr. Ponsonby, and each journal has a little 
introduction and running comments. It is a pity that the 
print is not more worthy of so agreeable a book. 

Tue Literary Epiror. 


THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST 
CIVILIZATION.* 

Tere are many sides from which this able, if fierce and 
bitter, book can be criticized. To begin with, it almost 
achieves a record in begging the question. Again and again 
the essential point in dispute is treated as a fact beyond 
contradiction. Indeed, the careful reader after a few pages 
almost treats the phrase, “ It is generally admitted,” as an 
introduction to something that Mr. and Mrs. Webb are 
obliged to prove if their main contention is to hold good and 
if their book is to perform the work they desire—i.e., the 
conversion of readers by reason and argument. 

Another ground on which the book might readily be 
criticized is the perversity of passion in which it is written. 
In the eyes of the writers, “‘ owning” has become the unfor- 
givable sin. In a similar way, trading for a profit is assumed 
to harden the human heart and make it incapable of love, 
justice and humanity. The man who owns capital or dares 
to defend the system which maintains the desire for a profit 
as a useful accelerator to human energy is necessarily a 
knave, fool, rogue and bully. The writers are so much 
inflamed by their own rhetoric that they seem incapable of 
judging between the evidence in support of their contention 
that is of real value and that which would be discarded by 
any impartial tribunal which was trying the cause of Socialism 
or Communism or both versus Free Exchange and Individualism. 

Yet another criticism—one of special import—is that the 
book leads up to a false ‘issue. The attack on Capitalism, 
so far as it has any reality and vitality, is an attack on human 
nature or on particular capitalists. In a similar way religions 
are often attacked, not on their essentials, but on the misdeeds 
of those who profess to be their adherents. Because many of 
the Popes were men of evil minds, and because the rulers 
of the Middle Ages were cruel and callous tyrants, though 
professing Christians, and because in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the Protestant clergy were slothful, 
selfish and indifferent, we have no right to impugn the teach- 
ings of Christ. The faith of Buddha might as fairly be judged 
by the devil-worshipping monks of Tibet. In a word, Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb put up an ogre of straw and plaster all over 
him the words: “ This is old Devil Capitalism. This is the 
ogre that ate the children,” and so forth, and then proceed 
to demolish him. This ancient trick of advocacy is no doubt 
a very human one, and we should not have troubled about 
it if Mr. and Mrs. Webb had not at the same time wearied us 
with perpetual appeals to the scientific spirit. If this is 
the way of science, give us the Jackdaw of Reims. On every 
page they usurp the form without the substance of scientific 
inquiry and indulge the licence without the temper of 
philosophy. 

Next, our authors use a device which, though common in 
the mouths of second-rate counsel at Assizes, should not 
have had a place in a serious work on Economics. In order 
to prove their allegations as to the brutality of the 
Capitalistic System, é.e., of the people whose minds are depraved 
by “owning,” they do not quote the words of any of the 
great upholders of the policy of Free Exchange and Individual- 
ism, but search in the literary dustbins of a hundred and 
twenty years ago for quotations to uphold their charges. 














* The Decay of Capitalist Civdization. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Published 
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For example, in order to prove that the su 
of Free Exchange regard poverty as necessary to Pportery 
and civilization they quite seriously parade. a a 
from Patrick Colquhoun, taken at second-hana a 
a recent History of British Socialism. Colquho wr: 
referred to as “the inventor of the modern Po 
system and a leading authority on ‘the senna - 
the British Empire’” as if he were a great economig 
Yet we venture to say that not one in a thous ; 
of educated people has ever heard of Colquhoun tres 
pamphlets. But they go a step even lower than this in th . 
fatal error of calling bad evidence and pretending that it : 
good. They quote a Rev. J. Townsend, who wrote ie 
the name “* The Well-Wisher of Mankind ” against the oa 
Law, and here again they appear to be quoting from q quota. 
tion in Marx’s Capital and not from the original. The 
reverend gentleman in question, who must be Pronounced 
to be a thousand times more obscure than Colquhoun, 
appears to have perpetrated a sanctimonious eulogy on the 
beauty and utility of poverty which is so humorous that we 
cannot resist putting it before our readers. He seems 
have declared that the poor are improvident and multiply 
rapidly in order “ that there may always be some to fulfil thp 
most servile, the most sordid and the most ignoble offices a 
the community. The stock of human happiness is thereby 
much increased, whilst the more delicate are not only relieved 
from drudgery . . . butare left without interruption to purr, 
those callings which are suited to their various dispositions.” 
Mr. Townsend, we are told, was the Rector of Pewsey, Wilts, 
and Chaplain to Jean, Dowager Duchess of Atholl. It ix 
clear in any case that he was the original of Mr. Collins, 
Miss Austen saw him no doubt in one of her visits to Wiltshire, 
put a pin through him and stuck him on her immortal pag 
Yet this is the witness who is called to prove the horribls 
inhumanity of those who support the policy of Free Exchange 
and Individualism! Adam Smith, Chalmers, McCulloch, 
Ricardo, Mill, Sir Robert Peel, Nassau Senior, the signatories 
of the Poor Law Report of 18384, and literally hundreds of 
other competent defenders of Individualism and opponents of 
Socialism though in attendance were none of them summoned 
They had to give place to the Rector of Pewsey! Wher 
such a thing happens in a Court of Justice, we all know what 
are the comments of the judge to the jury! 

But we will not take up more of our space in setting fort! 
the extreme vulnerability of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s method of 
argument and the sophistical system of advocacy they haw 
adopted. To find a precedent for devices at once so unfair 
and so weak one must go back to the speeches of Burk 
against Hastings. ‘“‘ Lord Coke called Sir Walter Raleg! 
‘a spider of hell.’ That was foolish and_ indecent it 
Lord Coke,” said Burke. He added, however, that 
jf he were to refrain from calling Warren Tastings “ 
spider of hell” he would be guilty of a gross dereliction o! 
duty. In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, the Capitalist, or, 
rather, the ** Owner,” is always “a spider of hell.” They car 
see him in no other guise, though they have not that sublim 
boldness and magnificence in their fanaticism which ma 
half excuse the monstrosities of Burke. 

We have, however, said enough as to Mr. and Mrs. Webb's 
methods of drawing and proving their indictment. Let w 
consider the matters in dispute between the upholders 
Free Exchange and Individualism and those of Socialism 0 
their merits. 

The essential matter in dispute is, How are we to give man- 
kind what it wants? Ina matter so vital what mankind wants 
is what it must have and ought to have. That we fully admit 
Man wants food, clothing, housing, and the things whieh 
satisfy his other physical needs, and wants also as much 
leisure as is consistent with the obtaining of these thing. 
Next, he wants as much liberty of action as he can obtail— 
subjec® to the satisfaction of his material needs. 

Now comes the inevitable question. What is the best way 
of organizing a community so that its members may obtail 
this double ideal of production and freedom ? How, in th 
first place, is man to subdue the earth to his needs and obtail 
the thousand things which he so anxiously, nay passionately 
desires? The ascetic philosopher may tell him that he 8 
really happiest with a jug of water, a loaf of bread, a book, 
and somebody of the other sex to whom he can read aloud 


when she is not engaged in baking the aforesaid loaf or DM : 
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t the natural man shies'from so bleak a prospect. 
lius, he thinks, was a fraud, and Diogenes a 
below, not a little, and likes 
ch strong and long. But if he is to be supplied 
- "ie he wants,a vast amount of human energy 
~ developed in order to supply him. ‘There must be 
= in the boiler and plenty of it. ; 
_* ction of social philosophers tells him that his only way 
pe he energy required to get production in sufficient 
ntities is to base human society on Free Exchange 
and Individualism. They allege that Free Exchange 
vitalized by competit ion and the reward of a profit is the thing 
best calculated to stimulate human energy and to make the 


the jug: Bu 
Mareus Aure 


fool He wants much here 
001 


to generate t 


que 


horse come up to the collar. But the policy of Free 
iM a ai ‘ 
Exchange involves ownership, and on ownership again largely 


rests the maintenance of that liberty of action which we have 
described as one of the essentials desired by mankind. The 
socialistic philosophers, the other hand, declare 
that Free Exchange and Individualism, since they involve 
competition and profit, constitute an injurious — system. 
They offer us the alternative of a community in which there 
shall be no ownership of the means of production and only a 
jimited amount of ownership of any kind. The desire to 
render social service, they declare, will, under the sareful 
direction by the State, generate not less, but more energy 
than the existing system. 


on 


How is man to decide between these two schools ? 
We do not propose to attempt the solution of the 
problem to-day ; but we may point out one or two 
considerations which must be taken into account by 


the jury of public opinion before they give their verdict. The 








first thing for that jury to remember is that even if 
the evils of the Capitalistic System are as bad as Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb allege, the Socialist case has not been proved. 
Before we abandon a course of action which, at any rate, does 
give us a product, we have to consider whether the com- 
pletely different system offered as an alternative can deliver 
the goods. Here, no doubt, the Socialist from the purely 
dialectical point of view has a considerable argumentative 
advantage. Everybody can sce the bad side of the present 
system. The bad side of Socialism is by no means so visible 
to observation. There hope and imagination hold the field. 
But though at first it seems as if there were very little oppor- 
tunity for examining the practical working of Socialism, it 
must not be assumed that we have no experience of the 
results that flow the abolition or close restriction of 
ownership. ‘There was very much less * ownership ” in the 
Dark and Middle Ages than there is now, and yet the condition 

There 
islessownership and still less liberty in an Oriental despotism 
In such communities the land is almost always nationalized, 
or shall we say despotized, and all other property can be 
claimed by the State at any moment. That was the condition 
of India when went there. That was the condition of 
Egypt up till the time of the British Occupation. That was 


from 
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of the poor was then infinitely worse than at present. 


we 


the state of things in Turkey till a generation ago. The 
results. properly understood are not encouraging from 


the point of view of production or of liberty, either for the 
peasant or the trader. 

The short expe 
Socialist 


of 1848 is also one which the 
to dwell. More important is the 
From the end of 1917 and up to about 
a year and a-half ago we have had a non-capitalistic system 
in full blast. Remember that in the case of Russia 
ho one can say that the system based on the abolition 
of private property in production has not had a fair 
chance and that the efforts of the Comrades have been 
hampered the resistance of their opponents. The 
Soviet Government, no doubt, came into power when Russia 
had been bled white ; but the peasants were still there to 
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example of Russia. 


care 
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present time there has practically been no serious opposition 
to their wishes. And yet look at the results from the point 
of view both of production and of liberty. It is true that 
things are now beginning to improve a little and that the 
Russians are beginning to get a product ; but how has that 
improvement been brought about? It has been brought 
about by a return to the Capitalistic System. 

We cannot at the fag end of a review put forward 
the case for Free Exchange and Individualism: but, 
by way of an envoi, we will say two things. We believe 
that we shall never obtain in this country either com- 
plete Socialism or complete freedom of Exchange and 
Individualism. What we shall get, whether theoretically 
right or wrong, is the via media—the compromise between 
the two. Strange, however, as it may seem to many of 
our readers, we believe that the ultimate development, though 
a slow one and with many ups and downs, will incline to 
what we consider’the benign extreme—that is, the extreme 
of freedom. 

The next verse in our envoi is this: Remember the 
consumer. It is essential that all questions of economics, 
and so of our industrial structure, shall be looked at from 
his point of view. Yet, as Bastiat pointed out so well, 
not only do politicians and sociologists always forget the 
consumer, but even the ordinary political economist ignores 
him. Man’s interests as a consumer are quite as important 
as those of the producer and in many cases more important. 
Nevertheless, in the library of economics there is, we venture 
to say, hardly a book devoted wholly to the interests of this 
poor underdog of the industrial world. 

Therefore, let the public be warned. In the storm of 
controversy and dialectic to which they are going to be 
exposed in the next thirty years, they must perpetually 
ask the question: ** How about the consumer? Where does 
he come in?” It is on pressing this question that our safety 
may rest. 

Let us anticipate a criticism that is likely to be 
our review. It will probably be said that we have not in 
our strictures differentiated sufficiently between Socialism and 
Our reason is that Mr. and Mrs. Webb do not 
They appear to condemn 


1 


maae on 


Communism. 
make their own position clear, 
‘ownership ” as an evil per se and to demand equality of 
division, Yet in certain respects they seem not Communists 
but State Socialists. They do not, in fine, declare with 
which horse they mean to win. 

J. St. Loe SrTrRacuey. 


IRISH GUARDS IN THE 
GREAT WAR.* 

Mr. Kipewinec’s record of the labours, the sorrows and the 
humours of the two battalions of the Irish Guards in the War 
is rather unlike anything else he has written. In the ordinary 
way, we imagine, he would have liked to read and told 
all that there was to know about the two battalions and then 
throw away his notes and trust to the general conflagration 
in his mind for the production of the glowing picture. But 
here he has followed closely the material placed before him— 
the diaries, the Orders, the private letters and the spoken 
reminiscences. In doing so he has, of course, laid a restraint 
upon himself and we like and admire him for it. 

He evidently felt that the written and spoken materials of 
history which the two battalions had created were things to 
preserve in as exact a form as might be ; that there would be 
disrespect in treating them in any other way. His method, 
then, is an essential part of his tribute to a regiment which 
has superlative deeds and an unflagging spirit to its credit. 
Also, it is perhaps permissible to say, in offering this tribute 
Mr. Kipling has written incidentally a tribute to his own son, 
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gtow the crops ; the railways, if injured, were not destroyed ; 
the ships of Russia could still sail the seas and navigate her 
incomparable of inland waters. Again, the new 
Russian Government had absolute power of life and death, 
and did not hesitate to use it. Their executions hold the 
world’s record, They cannot evtn say that they suffered 
from the pin-pricks of criticism, for they soon destroyed the 
Ireedom of the Press and of public meeting. From the 
beginning of 1918 they had the greater part of Russia abso- 
lutely at their disposal, and from the middle of 1921 to the 
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a gallant boy, a lieutenant in the second battalion, who was 


| killed at Loos. We say ‘incidentally ” because a stranger 
| to the fact reading this book might not become aware how 
deeply Mr. Kipling’s personal feelings were engaged. He has 


made no more mention of his own son than of any other officer, 
and we think even less. This well-bred self-suppression and 


modesty are also part of the noble monument which he has 


set up to the whole regiment. 
Our account of how Mr. Kipling has preferred to write is 








* The Irish Guards he Great Vb By Rudyard Kipling. 2 vols. 1 


(40s. net.] 
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justified by his own words in the introduction. “ It seemed 
to me best,” he says, “to abandon all idea of such broad 
and balanced narratives as will be put forward by experts 
and to limit myself to matters which directly touched the 
men’s lives and fortunes.” A battalion’s field is bounded by 
its own vision ; and Mr. Kipling has set down in a wonderfully 
well joined-up narrative what the two battalions did and felt 
and said while they had less sense of their connexion with the 
War as a whole than anyone had who looked on from England. 
Some day, a hundred years hence perhaps, the history of the 
War will be reduced to an ultimate form which only unorthodox 
historians will dispute. But it is certain, whatever shape that 
history may take, that these two volumes will be indispensable 
to the making of it. Even then it may be that if there be 
memory beyond the grave the ghosts, in Mr. Kipling’s words, 
may laugh at “the neatly groomed history.” 

To say all this about Mr. Kipling’s self-repression is not to 
say that he has not found innumerable opportunities to make 
situations memorable by the choice of the final or faultless 
word. The author of Soldiers Three was naturally entranced 
by some of the sayings of the Irishmen. A great many remarks 
have been remembered and will always be cherished as “ price- 
less *—to use no other word than that which was probably 
applied to them at the time by the officers who made note of 
them. After mentioning the notably high standard of dis- 
cipline in the Guards, and the tradition required of the oflicers 
of unresting care of their men under all conditions, Mr. Kipling 
goes on to explain the difficulty of dealing with the Irish 
private soldier. The difficulty, fortunately, does not go too 
far because there is something in the character of the men 
which simultaneously creates the difficulty and helps to 
conquer it. 

* But there is an elasticity in Celtie psychology that does not 
often let things reach breaking-point cither way ; and their sense 
of humour and social duty—it is a race more careful to regard 
each other's feelings than each other's lives—held them as easily 
as they were strictly associated. A jest; the grave hearing out 
of absurd complaints that might turn to tragedy were the hearing 
not accorded ; a prompt soothing down of gloomy, injured pride ; 
a piece of flagrant buffoonery sanctioned, even shared, but never 
taken advantage of, went far in dark days to build up that under- 
standing and understood inner life of the two Battalions to which, 
now, men look back lovingly across their civilian years.” 

Mr. Kipling sees that there is no need to apologize for what 
might seem on a superficial judgment to be trivialities. “ In 
a life where Death ruled every hour, nothing was_ trivial, 
and bald references to villages, billets, camps, fatigues and 
sports all carry their separate significance for each survivor 
as intimate and incommunicable as family jests.’ Thus 
everything is recorded in full. The book is easily the best 
regimental record of the War yet written. 

As for the appeal of the book to a larger number of readers, 
Mr. Kipling hopes that it may interest those who at present are 
* putting away from themselves odious memories ” because 
it tells of “ those very details and flatnesses which make up 
the unlovely yet superb life enjoyed for their sakes.” What 
may have been flat in the happening, however, is the very 
reverse in the telling, and Mr. Kipling makes every little 
incident or odd saying show up in what always turns out to 
be an appropriate context. Yet, although Mulvancy has in a 
way come to life again after many years, how different is his 
new setting! In a generation which knew not war on a serious 
seale Irish light-heartedness, brilliantly described, helped to 
make war seem a thing of romance. Now the jolly romance 
is gone never to be recalled—at least let us hope so—but the 
fact that Mulvaney can still speak in his old accents may be 
taken as the greater proof of his invincible spirit. 

Our last quotation must be from Mr. Kipling’s account— 
how true it rings !—of the sense of unreality steeped with 
ineredulity with which men received the announcement that 
an armistice had been signed and that the War was over. 

“Men took the news according to their natures. Indurated 
pessimists, after proving that it was a lie, said it would be but an 
interlude. Others retired into themselves as though they had 
been shot, or went stiffly off about the meticulous execution of 
some trumpery detail of kit-cleaning. Some turned round and 
fell asleep then and there ; and a few lost all holds for a while. 
it was the appalling new silence of things that soothed and unsettled 
them in turn. ‘They did not realize till all sounds of their trade 
ceased, and the stillness stung in their cars as soda-water stings 
on the palate, how entirely these had becn part of their strained 
bodies and souls. (‘It felt like falling through into nothing, ye'll 
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but the roar of the lorries on which they had shales _— Nothing 
rejoiced with a childish mixture of fear os ter pac lift, ang 
unscreened rise that was now mere scenery such as toned every 
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A WOMAN AND THE 
RENAISSANCE,* 

“DuBrous.y and gorgeously, around the year 14835, life, as js 

understood by modern minds and senses, begins again,” } 
this clean start Mrs. Taylor gets away from the usual histor * 
who would flop off with some such jargon as; “ Impossipj 
as it may be to accurately fix upon any date at which . 
influences which have gone to make up the problems of th 
modern world, yet we may, for the purposes of this work he 
as a workable approximation, consider them as haying take 
their rise from the year 1485.” Not more than one os 
thousand histories holds any pleasure but that of instruction. 
Mrs. Taylor’s book is with that happy few. She has tials 
ship, but for her it is not the last resort of a barren ming. i 
is the material of her imagination and of her artistry, To the 
Renaissance scholar, she writes, words were “ signs of th 
articulate souls of lovers, children, fighters, people with ies. 
gering eyes and ears and nostrils and hands, delicate, gallant 
and glittering persons; they were the counters in deadly 
games of love and hate, sudden flowers of immortal moments 
triumphal medals for the history of the soul.” That jis po 
great prose ; it is nearly bombast, entirely rhetoric ; but it j 
so much better than the arid verbiage in which the commoy 
historian hides the beauty of his facts. We do not prais 
Mrs. Taylor because she has tried at fine writing, but becays 
she has tried at writing at all, because she has the passion 
for words. They are vicious horses, and is an indi 
ferent whip, not wise enough to hold their individual prid 
and make them run together. ‘Too often she lets the rein 
loose and upsets her coach. It is the credit of her scholarship 
her imagination and her intellectual capacity that it is a coae 
and no mere apple cart. 
about, but they remain inside patiently while she rights her 
coach, mounts her box and thunders off again to the next 
glorious tumble. She is a very Jack Mytton of words, Tigh’. 
ness and precision may be more admirable qualities of sty 

than a disordered richness, but they are the rarest of all 
qualities. Better her exaggerated fertility than the barr 

poverty that so often makes History a dull dog. And if an 
subject will stand her exuberance it is the Italian Renaissanee, 

In a series of elaborately learned essays she presents 
almost visually, the practical exaltation of the artists, tl 
exalted astuteness and immoral bravery of the men of action 
and the sober drunkenness of the scholars, in that age that ca 
only be inadequately summed up in feeble paradox. She has 
made no show of correcting old mistakes, of flourishing fort! 
newly discovered entries in parish registers or brothers to 4 
great man’s parents. It is not in adding to the material of 
history that she has found her expression, but in considering 
the old matter with sympathy, and presenting it imaginatively 
If there is original research in her work, she has hidden it fron 
our uncyclopaedic eyes. 

Her judgment is always interesting, often exasperating, but 
never dull. We shudder at the inadequacy of a valuatio 
which brackets “ the capable Masaccio ” with the Pollajuoli 
as painters in whom the imaginative tradition begun by 
Cimabue “ is dulled a little.’ Had not Mrs. ‘Taylor in het 


lan 


she 


The live occupants may be jumbled 





wealth of adjectives anything better than “ capable” fr 
Masaccio, or “ curious ” for Carlo Crivelli 2?) And in what ar 
the Bellini mundane ? Is Charles V. 256 to be blamed 
on the printer, or is Mrs, Taylor's mind too imperial to 
remember a tragic IX. ? 

Hicre and there in her book crop up philosophic speculation 
of such quality as: ‘ Perhaps it is an obscure necessity that 
the roots of the Tree of Life should be steeped in blood and 
filth before it blossom into the Rosa Mystica”’: ‘ Races ani 
periods, like people, commit their most outrageous crimes i0 
lapsing from their besetting virtue.” Here and there occuls 
a certainly good phrase such as: “ And the Turks break ope! 
Constantinople like a box of spices, of which the odours escap 
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understand. Listening for what wasn’t there, and tryin’ not to 
shout when you remembered for why.) Men coming up from 


* Aspects of the Italian Lenaissance. By Rachel Annand Tay!o 
6d. nety 


introduction by Gilbert Murray. London: Grant Richards, [12s. 
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urope,” or a doubtfully clever one like “ the 


-r of illusion.” 
— soc gl Taylor's book is stimulating rather than 
pantie rather than instructive ; its ‘supreme merit, 
» of a vigorous personality considering vigorous 
book to enjoy tolerantly. 


throughout E 


sounc : 
the expressio! 
days. It isa 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS!* 


The Handling of Words suggests a disquisition upon technical- 
sting only to those who themselves practise writing 
asan art; but Vernon Lee’s examination of the subject | ads 
hertoinferences and conclusions which often throw unexpected 
ight, both critical and philosophical, on literature in general 
and on the several writers of whom she treats specifically, and 
thus results in a book of much wider appeal than the title may 
seem to imply. Her thesis is that * the craft of the writer 
consists... in manipulating the contents of his reader s mind, 
that is to say .-- in construction,” and she proceeds to inquire 
“which of the reader's stored-up images and feelings are 
thus being drawn upon to produce a particular effect ? Among 
which of those memories is the writer compelling him to dwell 
and to move ?’ 

The most interesting side of the book is, in our opinion, the 
analytical side: the passages, that is, in which Vernon Lee is 
either showing the action of the writer’s mind during the process 
of composition or dissecting the already accomplished work of 
certain well-known authors. In the former of these directions 
she has much that is interesting to say, in the chapter “ On 
Style,” on the subject of adjectives. She maintains, for 
instance, as one of the first principles of writing that “no 
adjective, by which I mean no qualifier, is ever without a result.” 
You may, perhaps, waste principal items, facts, nouns, and 
verbs which are not acting as qualifiers; but you cannot 
merely waste an adjective or qualifier: an adjective, if it does 
not help you, goes against you.” And then she goes on very 
acutely to point out that the adjective does not, as might be 
assumed, add something to the noun it qualifies. On the 
contrary, it euts off something—limits the noun to one or 
more of its many possible meanings. In fact, it brings the 
noun out from its generality, its abstractness, towards a more 
or less clearly defined conereteness. The word night, for 
example, has many potentialities. It may suggest blackness, 
mist, moonlight, stillness, mystery, danger, until with a single 
adjective, such as bright, stormy or what not, we single out one 
of its possible qualities and by so doing banish all others which 
are irreconcilable with it, thus making ready the reader’s 
mind for other impressions which we are preparing for him. 
That is an example of one method in which Vernon Lee treats 
her theme. But perhaps the most interesting part of the 
hook is that in which she takes at random passages of 500 words 
from Meredith, Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, Henry James and 
Maurice Hewlett and submits them to a rigorous dissection, 
applied not only to their syntax, but also to the process 
whereby they produce their effects on the reader’s mind. Her 
method is a searching one, and we have been pardonably 
delighted by the discovery that when we apply it to Vernon 
Lee herself it reveals her in more than one instance as a none 
too accurate writer. The results of her analysis are interesting 
and sometimes surprising. For instance, they show 
Stevenson's construction as supremely good and Hardy's as 
criously defective. That discovery alone is enough to warn 
us of the limitations of the method and the danger of un- 
reservedly accepting its valuations as an ultimate criterion, 
ior Hardy with all his glaring imperfections is an immeasurably 
greater writer than Stevenson. It is necessary to remind 
ourselves that in the end it is fine emotion that counts and not 
accurate expression, though the two are not totally separable, 
and, as Vernon Lee rightly remarks with reference to Kipling, 


ities intere 


* the origin of the faulty construction, even of the misuse of tenses, 
lies . .. In the slackness and poverty of the thought. Where ignorance 
of the habits of a language cannot come into account... bad syntax, 
bad grammar, bad rhetoric can be traced to a lapse in the power of 
thinking and feeling a subject. Literature, more than any other 
ne is a matter of intellectual and emotional strength and staying 
ower, , 


What in the end, it may pertinently be asked, is the use of 
‘ = a ie : F 
all this careful analysis, this inspection of the behaviour of 
adjectives and the principles of literary construction ? Writers 





* Lhe Handling of Words. By Vernon Lee. London: J. Lane. [88. 6d. net.] 








are born, not made. Readers are interested in results, not 
means and methods. 

It is useful because accuracy, of thought and expression is 
supremely useful to everyone, be he writer or reader. It is 
the discipline, the physical drill of the mind, and it is only the 
man of clear, athletic, adventurous mind who can learn to 
know himself and his fellows. In those two complementary 
halves of human knowledge lies the beginning of wisdom. 





POETS AND POETRY. 

—<g——_—. 

BUCOLIC POETRY.* 
Tuts volume consists of a selection from Mr. Robert Frost’s 
three books Mountain Interval, North of Boston and A Boy's 
Will. It contains some of his best poems and represents 
very satisfactorily his work as a whole. That work is highly 
original and its peculiar and elusive quality is very difficult 
to define. Much of it, like that of Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie 
and Mr. W. W. Gibson in England, is the poetry of common life 
and its language the simple straightforward New England 
speech ; yet it is only necessary to read it as plain prose to 
discover its essentially poetic quality, for these poems have a 
rhythmical structure which is not imposed on them perforce 
but is bone of their bone. They are, in the good sense, 
rhetorical—made to be spoken—and, properly spoken, they 
shape themselves into undeniable poetry. 

But rhythm alone will not make a poem, nor will ideas alone, 
for an idea is not in itself either poetical or unpoetical. It 
is the writer’s expression of his idea which gives it its quality, 
and Mr. Frost’s ideas—even his apparently most ordinary 
and workaday ideas—are those of a poet and not of a scientist 
or philosopher. They are conceived as emotion and therefore, 
when expressed, they are poetry. But to emphasize the 
plainness and simplicity of his language as one of his most 
characteristic qualities is not, as might be assumed, to imply 
a corresponding mental and emotional plainness and lack of 
subtlety. On the contrary, his preceptions are unusually 
delicate both when directed towards nature and towards 
human psychology, and he is, besides, despite his apparent 
artlessness, a very careful artist. He knows well enough how 
to produce the right stimulus at the right moment, as when in 
* The Death of the Hired Man,” after the long, plain dialogue 
in the dark porch between the man and woman, he abruptly 
changes the key: 

* Part of a moon was falling down the west 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills”: 
and suddenly, with that vivid and impressive picture, lifts 
the whole poem on to a higher plane. Those lines produce a 
(Continued on page 672.) 


* Selected Pooms. By Robert Frost. London: Heinemann. [6s. net.] 
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strong visual impression, and in all his work a sharp appre- 
ciation of visual essentials is evident. The timid, excited 
colt described in “ The Runaway ” remains in the memory 
as a thing seen rather than read of, and the ending of the 
poem, with the flat commonplace of its immediate effect 
and its subtle emotional implication as a part of the whole, 
is typical :— 
“Whoever it is that leaves him out so late, . 

When other creatures have gone to stall and bin, 

Ought to be told to come and take him in.” 

In Mr.,Frost’s poetry we meet not a visionary or a dreamer 
but a mellow creature of the countryside. The things about 
him, the things of his actual experience—truth and fact— 
have, for him, poetry enough to absorb all his attention. 
This attiiude towards poctry is implied in the poem called 
** Mowing ” :— 

“There was never a sound beside the wood but onc, 

And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 

What was it it whispered? I knew not well myself; 

Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 

Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf: 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak 

To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labour knows. | 

. ’ 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 
No account ef Mr. Frost’s poetry would be complete without 
a reference to his lyrics,in which, though never merely decora- 
tive or precious, he is in the conventional and superficial sense 
more poetical. A few of those lyries are, in my opinion, quite 
flawless—a permanent contribution to the lyric poetry of our 
language, and considering his work as a whole I can think of 
no poct of his generation who seems to me more worthy to 
survive. MartTIN ARMSTRONG. 


FICTION. 
———————— 

THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN 
Tue plan of Mr. Compton Mackenzie's novel, as stated in the 
table of contents, is to write one chapter as to the development 
of his heroine at intervals of ten years. Allowing for the 
necessary change of sex, he keeps strictly to the seven ages 
as described by Monsieur Jacques and conducts his heroine | 
from infancy in 1860 to elderly life in 1920. Unfortunately, 
however, all through the recital Mr. Mackenzie seems to be ten 
years behind the date which he is describing. It is difficult 
to express an opinion as to the first chapter as in the copy 
before us the printer has mostly represented it by blank pages. 
The girl in 1870 is fairly true to date, but Chapter Three, ** The 
Maiden,” which takes place in 18890, has already begun to be 
rather behind the times. Still worse is the wife of 1890. 
There were, of course, at that date, just as there are now, a few 
young married women of thirty who had assumed the garment 
of middle age on passing that particular birthday. On the 
other hand, they already could not be considcred typical. 
In the ‘nineties the ordinary young married woman was a 
very much more go-ahead person. Dances were given for 
her, at which girls were hardly allowed to appear, and alto- 
gether she was a very striking and notable feature of London 
fin de sitcle life. Indeed, it may almost be said that that 
fortunately defunct phrase was invented for her benefit. 
Certainly, both as wife, mother, and widow the heroine, 
Mary Alison, makes very little of her life ; but one has only to 
read the more indisercet of the Memoirs which have lately 
been published to observe that this was not the fault of the 
date, but rather that of the individual depicted. It may, 
indeed, be said that it is the unmarried woman who has so 
greatly changed in modern times. The married woman of the 
present day is very little more emancipated than her sister 
who lived in the ‘nineties and in the first years of the present 
century. Indeed, so far as can be observed, there is to-day 
a slight reaction in favour of domesticity. However this may 
be, Mr. Compton Mackenzie contrives to interest his readers 
in Mary Alison, although in spite of her seven appearances she 
is not quite a living figure. We leave her with her little 








grand-daughter on the threshold of the door, hopi 
not believing, that she will make a good thing i 
with this little girl. But the reader will close hat . 
gloomy prognostications as to the way in which gs sin 
mother will endeavour to supplement her own faili so 
by preying on the youth and vitality of the eae Pome 
proceeding having beea formerly thought quite rad 
The little girl, fortunately, is described as having ree 
Cockney accent, and a youthful Cockney may pe 
counted upon to take care of herself, ; ; 
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AN INFANT PRODIGY. 

Is Mr. Burroughs endeavouring to discover how badly jt ; 
possible for a popular author to write without offending hi 
readers ? There is discernible in most popular Writers 
certain competence —mechanical sometimes, or erels ihe 
impulsive ; but Mr. Burroughs is the most lineman 
writer alive. No bored uncle anxious to slip downs “age 
the dinner-table again would let such howlers creep into h 
stories. It is not as if there were only one or ana 
page is packed with them. 

Had the reader, at the age of six or seven, a habit of lying 
awake in bed and telling himself storics, tales of the on 
romantic, fantastic, and egotistic adventure —syild heees, 
vizations on the theme of some book read to him, sotnetinns 
too wild even for such grown-up engendering, as lunatic » 
dreams in the dissociation of their narrative threads ? The 
he knows what to expect from Mr. Burroughs. Mr, Burroughs 
exhibits the mind of a precocious imaginative six-year-old 
he has the same tendency to ineffective exaggeration, and h 
has the same ugly streak discernible which makes him like 
to gloat over cruelty, if its object be pretty enough; and} 
has as little memory of what he said in the paragraph befor 
as a monkey has of where he dropped the shell of the lay 
nut. Moreover, he has the child’s ultimate dependence for 
the source of all his fantasticalities upon his reading, ] 
fact, Mr. Burroughs is, in spirit, one of the most notorious! 
successful of all the infant prodigies who have attacked t! 
twentieth century as a commercial proposition, 


ever 


STORIES, DREAMS AND ALLEGORIES; 
Tits volume, the Preface informs us, contains all of Oli 
Schreiner’s uncollected imaginative writings, except at leas 
one novel, which it is proposed to publish. The greater par 
of the book consists of stories and sketches of very unequ 
merit. “ The Wax Doll and the Stepmother” and “Th 
Adventures of Master Towser,” written when Olive Schreiner 
was still a girl, are very charming stories for children. Oftl 
story called * On the Banks of a Full River” it is hard) 
fair to judge, because, though it has an ending, it is incom: 
plete by reason of four gaps in the text. ‘“ The Buddhist 
Priest’s Wife ” leaves us curiously unsatisfied: it is one of 
those stories which lays a wide foundation and then builds 
a superstructure which covers only a portion of it. But the 
book gains distinction from one supremely good story—the 
first—called ‘ Eightcen-Ninety-Nine.”’ The style is net 
always equal to the theme, but the story as a whole is a 
extremely moving and impressive work. In its large and 
melancholy presentation of the lives of two women it recalls 
the Russians. It is the story of life in the remote county 
in South Africa, a primitive life bound up with the soil whiel 
supports it. The land, the old woman and her daughite: 
in-law are the three things which endure and suffer throughout! 
the story, and all three are presented with a largeness ani 
simplicity which give to them something of the quality 
eternal things ; they are the symbols of endless striving an 
endless suffering. Across this dark background are wove 
the lives and deaths of their men and boys and the incidents 
of peace and war. The men and boys die or are killed in tl 
wars. The old woman outlives her husband, her sons, am! 
her young, fair-haired grandson who was killed fighting fo: 
the Boers. A letter brings the dreaded news of his death: 

“The old woman walked up to her daughter-in-law and graspe! 
her firmly by the arm. 

‘He’s dead! You know, my boy’s dead!’ she cried, drawin: 
. ‘ - the Earth’s Core. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. London: Methuen 6 
ne 





* The Seven Ages of Woman. By Compton Mackenzie. London: Martin Secker, 
(i6. Od. bot 


+ Stories, Dreams aad Allegorics. By Olive Schreiner. London: Fisher Uni 
6s. uet.j 
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with her right hand and disclosing her swollen and 
d face Oh, his beautiful hair! Oh, his beautiful hair!’ ” 
pleated 14*** 


1 after the death of their last man the two women are 
- atiently and instinctively going out to sow the land 
en pe : sap ree 
sen P comes their livelihood :— 


ich 
a to walk up the lands, keeping parallel with the 
hedge of dried bushes that ran up along the side of the sloot 
low hedg to the top of the ridge. At every few paces they stopped 
almost vf to press into the earth, now one and then the other 
ood tee .d from their bags. Slowly they walked up and down 
kind 0” | seshed the top of the land almost on the horizen line ; 
nd then they turned, and walked cown, sowing as they went. 
_ they had reached the bottom of the land before the farmhouse 
Whee uant sunset, and their bags were almost empty; but 
. mag te ed to go up once more. The light of the setting sun cast 
ee aut shadows from their figures across the ploughed land, 
ie low hedge and the sloot, into the bare veld beyond ; shadows 
that grew longer and longer as they passed slowly pressing in the 
geeds. «© © ° 
There the story migh 
ending three pages further on is fine and impressive in its way. 


the apron down 


t most strikingly have ended, but the 


It isa story worthy to rank with the best in the language. 


Renwick. (Fisher Unwin. 


Up the ry of Fleet. By George 
"3, 6d. 
No doubt Mr. Renwick knows all about the routine of 
journalism. His hard-headed young Scotsman, who begins 
with a half-column in an Edinburgh paper and finishes near 
the top of a London daily, is shown in twenty-nine different 
positions reporting, reviewing, interviewing and invariably 
bringing off a scoop. IIe fails to be a live character and the 
hook a real book because it is forgotten that journalists are 
Journalism has already been sentimentalized 
more than enough. Only in a lifeless book and one dealing 
with false emotions could the War be reduced to one page 
out of more than three hundred; it must have affected in 
some way the mentality even of a prize-journal'st. 


primar ly men. 
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Old Crow. By Alice Brown. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Although in her last novel Miss Alice Brown 
not convey so delicate and clusive a charm as she 
dd in The Wind Between the Werids, Old Crow is 
written with a care and finish to which the hardened novel 
reader is unacecusiomed. The scene is laid in New England, 
and the group of characters comprises figures both from the 
intellectual world of Boston and from the country people of 
Wake Hill, an upland district of farm and forest. ‘The book, 
with its touch of mysticism and its admirable characterization, 
deserves to be read with close attention, while the tragedy of 
lira is almost too poignant 
people who resort to fiction for relaxation and recreation. 


does 


Echo. By Margaret Rivers Larmin 
7s. Od, net.) 
Charles Aubury, a young man of independent means, on 
revisiting after the War “ Starlings,’ the country house of a 


cousin, falls in love with Melita Founde, the beautiful ward of | 


his hostess. He is moved to this principally by indignation 
at the boycotting of the girl by the whole party at “* Starlings,” 
where she has recently been received back from motives of 
compassion after the birth and death of her illegitimate child. 
After their marriage, which for various reasons very speedily 
takes place, an infinitely uncomfortable situation arises owing 
first to Aubury’s misapprehension as to the identity of his 
wife’s former lover, and secondly to Melita’s belief that 
she has been married from motives of pity. The dis- 
closure of the name of the real father of her child will probably 
astonish the reader as much as it does Aubury. At any rate, 
it satisfactorily resolves all difficulties and puts an end to a 
story which, if not very strong in motive and conception, is 
written with considerable accomplishment. 

Little Life Stories. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Chatto and 

Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The short biographies of which this volume consists are 
unfortunately reminiscent of a book of reference. There 
seems no reason why these fictitious persons should have been 
Written about. Though the collection may be excused as 
being composed of little sections of life, the author is not quite 
successful in presenting the various sketches with the analytical 
art which would have made them interesting. 

Their Chosen People. By Mrs. C. A. Nicholson. (Hutchinson. 
3. Od. net.) 

\ careful study of a Jewish family. The interest of the 
Story depends on the hold which traditional Jewish ceremonies 
maintain on the principal character, Conrad Levine, who is 
oth ‘wise modern in temperament. The attraction and 
re pulsion of ancestral customs and modes of thought are well 
talized, alth ugh Conrad’s sentimental devotion to the 
ee f his unfortunate Aunt Miriam fails to convince the 
~ © that he would have insisted for so long a time in 
childen up her detestable son in the house with his own 


(Continued on page 674.) 
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You know the puddly, muddy 








lanes with 


harenal 
: : i $ varely 
one car’s width—they are one of the features of our 


English countryside. They p s no sidewalk or 
footpath, and pedestrians must of necessity walk in 
the road. The motorist who slows down to walking 
pace, whilst passing pedestrians, not only does an act 
of common courtesy, but he helps to promote the 
“Better spirit on the road.” 


Look for No. 14 of the Series. 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS, 


Tracts for To-Day. 

A series of nine slender tracts have emerged from “ Box 213, 
P.O. Sub-Station 84,” in New York City. What the mysteri- 
ous organization behind * Box 213” is we are not told. At 
any rate, the tracts are by such people as Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Mr. Otto Kahn, Senator Albert J. Beveridge and 
others. They are concerned almost wholly with internal 
American problems, such as States Rights, Senator La Fol- 
lette’s attack on the Supreme Court, Immigration Policy, and 
Industrial Conditions. By far the most interesting are Mr. 
Kahn’s plea for a Sales Tax and a general tax revision and 
Dr. Butler’s remarks about the Law and Lawlessness. None 
of these tracts contains full, unprejudiced or even adequate 
discussion of the large problems they attack, but in their 
dogmatic way they are interesting as representing the senti- 
ment of one particular brand of Conservatism in the United 
States. 

Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. 
Charles Gide. (Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 

This volume of the Carnegie Endowment’s Economic Studies 
of the War contains five essays by French economists describing 
the effect of the War on the French mercantile marine, 
textile industry, finance, commercial policy and labour. The 
authors give an abundance of facts and few comments. The 
French merchant service suffered comparatively little. The 
textile industry, especially the woollen trade, was almost 
ruined ; French finances, which were “ rather abnormal ” 
before the War, were reduced to chaos. M. Nogaro, who 
treats of this subject, points out that an income-tax alone, 
even if it were rigorously collected, would not solve the pro- 
blem of balancing the Budget. M. Onalid’s account of the 
labour situation is discouraging ; labour is scarce and the 
relations between employers and employed are not good. 


Edited by 


Recent Revelations in European Diplomacy. By G. P. 
Gooch. (British Institute of International Affairs. 1s. 6d. net.) 
The British Institute of International Affairs, as its many 
members know, is doing much good work in a quiet way. The 
public is afforded an opportunity of sharing in the members’ 
privileges by the issue of Mr. Gooch’s recent lecture. This 
is a scholarly and on the whole dispassionate survey of the 
numerous books, chiefly German and Austrian, Russian and 
French, which have recently thrown light on the origins of the 
War. Mr. Gooch does not believe that Germany deliberately 
planned the War and there are other controversial passages 
in his paper. It is, on the whole, an extremely valuable 
introduction to the literature of a subject which will continue 
to be debated for years to come. 


The Charity Organization Movement in the United States. 
By Frank Dekker Watson. (Macmillan. 18s. net.) 

Professor Watson, of Haverford College, in th's elaborate 
history freely acknowledges that charity organization in 
America was based on the methods of our Charity Organization 
Society, founded in 1869. The industrial depression of 1873 
eaused the charitable in several American cities, notably 
Philadelphia, Boston and Buffalo to systematize their work. 
The Buffalo C.O.S. was founded in 1877 by Mr. Gurtren, an 
English clergyman who had been associated with the London 
society. The progress of the movement has been remarkable. 
Some English readers may perhaps be surprised to learn that 
there is so much poverty to be relieved in the United States, 
but the relief work is admirably donc. 


A Critical Analysis of Industrial Pensions Systems. By 
Luther Conant, Jnr. (New York: the Macmillan Company. 
8s. Gd. net.) 

Most of the interest in private industrial pensions schemes 
in this country is naturally in abeyance at the moment owing 
to the rapid strides to favour of insurance by industries and 
ihe early prospect of a Government Bill dealing with the 
subject being brought in. But for this the book might have 
been of considerable help in deciding on the best method to 
be adopted. The most interesting suggestion the author has 
to make is an annual purchase of fully-paid annuities operative 
at the age of sixty-five and handed over to the workman at 
the end of each year of service. 


The ‘‘ Red’? Dragon and the Black Shirts. 
Phillips, K.B.E.  (1s.) 

Of the two greatest experiments in government that the 
world has yet witnessed —Fascism and Bolshevism—the one 
has been a series of triumphs culminating in the regeneration 
of Italy while the other-——? In this vividly-written 
pamphlet by Sir Percival Phillips we have the story of the 
birth, growth, and thrilling achievements of the Black Shirts. 
In spite of the rather obvious style-—necessary, perhaps, to 
popular @xposition—the author has caught the spirit of 
mediaeval romance which pervades the whole movement. 
And the pamphlet is just what is needed by the majority of 
English peopic who knew little of the Fascisti before their 
bloodless Revolution burst upon Europe in October last. 


By Sir Percival 





But surely the cover of the book is not in keen; : 
sentiments, and would be tabooed in Italy, where even the 
buttonhole is glared upon with suspicion ! & Mauy, 


Our Ruling Class. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A collection of political essays written to whi 
enforced idleness of a King’s Messenger during | 
abroad. There is a vigour about them which sugge 
Off Steam” as an appropriate title. The author ‘ 
Germans, ex-President Wilson and all politicians with attacks 
pen, which he dips in vitriol when discussing Mr, Ag — 
Mr. Lloyd George. His outlook is still that of the wen." 
poster. CTulting 


By Francis Francis. (A. L, Humphp 
, 7, 


le away the 
1s JOurneys 
Sts “ Letting 


STRANGE PLACES. 
Inca Land. By Hiram Bingham. (Constable. 24s.) 

An exceedingly interesting account, illustrated with exe 
lent photographs, of explorations in the still mysterious ~ 
of Peru. The civilization of the race which flourished th - 
before the landing of the Spaniards presents many fascinatin 
problems which, it is to be feared, must always remain * 
solved for lack of material information. Dr. Bingham ha 4 
speculative mind which sometimes runs away with him cat 
increases the liveliness of a book that could not ever be called 
dull. On the other hand, he is a pioneer, and by extremely 
arduous work and considerable initiative has greatly inepegs; 
our stock of knowledge, slender enough, of the antiquities of 
South America. 


The White Heart of Mojave. By 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Miss Perkins and her friend were determined to find adyep. 
ture at any cost. So they went into the desert. With » 
more provisions and comfort than a cart could hold, and wit) 
no other guide than a trusty “ old-timer,” they crossed th 
intolerable Death Valley of the Mojave, in California, Ty 
result is this attractive—if somewhat ‘“ thin ”’—hook 
travel. For no country is more difficult to describe than th 
desert. Mr. Doughty, of course, succeeded amazingly ; by 
then his book is altogether exceptional. It is so easy to groy 
sentimentally eloquent about the ‘* clemental nakedness” 
the desert. And, however valiant Miss Perkins was in unde. 
taking such a journcy, she has not proved equal to an adequat 
description of it. 


Edna Brush Perkigs 


The Northward Course of Empire. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Stefansson, without any very great hope of being 
believed, sets forth the advantages of the Arctic Circle as 
residential ares. He has lived there himself for many year 
at a time, and finds that the charm does not wear off. Further 
he demonstrates by means of a chart an historical predictia 
that within the Circle lies the future of man’s highest develop. 
ment. Man, he argues, can adapt himself to a climate cold 
than the one he is used to, but not so easily to one warmer. By 
in that case surely any move to the North is a step to be pos: 
poned with every effort : for when the human race is ultimate! 
crowded at the Pole, where further can they go to be cool 
Moreover, he is at great pains to impress on one the intens 
heat of an Arctic summer. But that is one of the stronges 
points against him: for a wide range of temperature is ir 
finitely harder to bear than any single extreme of heat or col 
But Mr. Stefansson is no mere crank : he has practical expen: 
ence of his subject and is, further, a competent geographer 
his book is an unusually interesting one. 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 


PLA \ S. 
The Plays of Roswitha. Translated by H. J. W. 
(The Faith Press. 5s. 6d.) 

Roswitha was a tenth-century nun of German parent: 
who lived in the convent of Gandersheim. Her earliest wom 
were rhymed epics on sacred subjects, but the distress 
popularity of Terence induced her to try to divert som 
the attention which was given this profane writer to a mo 
pious subject. Steadfastness under persecution, the refor 
of harlots, and renunciation of the world are the familit 
themes of these plays, which are based on current legen 
They have the particular charm of primitive art, a som 
simple directness to which realism is irrelevant, and whit 
a modern only achieves after a too-obvious effort. i 
introduction is interesting and the translation eloqu 
Though Roswitha wrote in Latin, her plays are said to hw 
been the origin of the German theatre, which adds an histone 
interest to work which is also of literary value. 


New Plays from Old Tales. By H. S. Wright. (Methuen. © 

Very pleasant little plays for children up to fifteen 0T* 
but some of the speeches seemed a little longer than woul 
be altogether fair to them. Poe, Hawthorne, Bunyat, © 
Ballad of Tamerlane and the story of Aucassin and Nicolet 
are drawn upon. Useful notes as to setting and costtl 
accompany each play. 


Tillyar 
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ith te [I Gromwell the Protector. By 
* hi os. 
4 Maury, mublishing Go. vad 
m= ; mbative preface and an ambitious play. The use of 
om to represent the Unconscious Mind recalls the 
“pen, - iy of The Dynasts. The author's own vision of life revives 
ee it struggle, and in certzin passages combines the 
Way the the ar» situation with the philosophical intention in pretty 
Ourneys dramatic ; age 
Lettin, [g cffective language. 
attac ind in the Tomb were found . . . By Terence Gray. 
& Teady ; (Hefier. 7s. 6d.) < - ° P r 
Juith gp Dramatic reconstructions of early Egyptian life. The 
cruiti : x imens of verse have a sensuous charm in their decoration, 
spec m4 . 
a but tire body of the book is rather boneless. 
arthat : A Tragedy. By Laurence Binyon. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
” This, of course, is drawn from Malory,and it is a very skilful 
votizati he events leading up to the ruin of the 
iramatization of the events 1g ; > al ; 
1 Table Fellowship. The guilty passion of Launcclot HE simpler _and in general better 
d excel und Table i ¥ } 
Xcel. Roun ‘ere is the acid which dissolves all Arthur’s endeavour modern fashion of restful self-coloured 
Us lang Guenevere is the acid which dissolves all . ndez eatin ana 1 
> rg idate the kingdom. Mr. Binyon does not succeed in “gee nakes an admirable foil for the 
d ther HF to consolidate the int “ol welectshuces whith bes hens over gay and brilliant colours of well-chosen 
inating removing that tamt of priggishness whic ; S © curtains, cushions and furniture coverings. 
ain up. yrthur since Victorian times. lis verse is always adequate Heal’s appreciation of this change is ex- 
n has g o the occasion, and if it at no time soars to great heights, it pressed in the varied range of distinguished 
im and keeps & level which is only one step below poetry. and distinctive fabrics now in their shop. 
e called These nine new pattern books are ready. Please 
tremely ey ’ SAT indicate the numbers of the particular books ‘cnch 
Crease: RE LIGK YN. you require, [hey will be sent promplly & post free. 


George Adami. V. 
=e Adam (V Heavy Cretonnes 
from 2/7 


. Casement 


ities of On the Unity of the Churches. By J. 
Heffer and Sons. Is.) 
This sermon, preached in St. Edward the King’s, Cambridge, 


- Cretonnes from No. 6. 
1/4 


- Cretonnes from No.7 Cur- 

































eri, isa plea for religious unity by a representative of genuine lay . Miah. Cindi tains from 1/6 
adven. opinion. The preacher, without discussing the political a No.8. U giases ble 
ith » “schemes of union suggested by the Lambeth Conference, ae pve IF peso ton” Tapestries 
id wit! goes to the heart of things. Che test of union is € ommunion : from 1 id from 5/3 
ed th and “ it would rejoice him could eventually * all who profess ° poe ee opecersve No.9. Plain Casement 
. Th and call themselves Christians, and not only those who are from 1/4 : Cottons from 1/44 
0k of called Christians by us, be invited on one occasion in the 
van the year to join together in Holy Communion ll who follow td 
rs but (hrist, and seck to order their lives according to His Word.” Ca On ee 
O gtow Puritanism in the Scottish Church. By W. 8. Provand, M.A. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 
ss” of (Paisley : Alexander Gardner. Os. ) Bedding, Bedstead Upholstery and Furniture Makers 
under. This is a beok of exceptional insight, information and Dealers hings’ 
equat balance which should be read widely on both sides of the 
fweed. The writer has the rare gift of historical judgment, 
nee, which may be described as the constructive use of the imagina- 
tion on the scientifically acquired data of history. The Epi- i 
hele lo ie, while recognizing the existing situation in all its gravity | 
bes — indifference to and even rejection of the Christian faith, . 
yeas fg 8. Which the Church must accept some responsibility io 
irther ends on a note of hope. We could wish that Mr. Provand if 
diction would write as i lmirably on the english Church as he has t th e 
velop. (lone on the Scottish: the problems which face the several | CS 1S Car 
cold Churches are substantially the same. | 
. But Celibacy of the Ciergy. By Rev. Archdale A. King. (Society 
> post: of SS. Peter and Paul. 2s. 6d.) 4 / 
natel This is a scholarly and candid historical study of clerical | Or yourse 
cool cdibacy. The section on the psychology of the subject is 
ntene BF less satisfactory ; and the suggestion that * the only reasonable | 
onget fF and safe course for Anglo-Catholies who feel that priests | 
isis § ought not to marry is the definite taking of cclibate vows ” | 
r cold is mischievous in the extreme. The English Church knows | EARS of racing experience is built 
xper F nothing of such vows; the Dissolution of the Monasteries into evéry detail of the new 15-20 
pher preceded the Reformation ; these engagements are wanting h.p. Straker-Squire. The result is a 
= luxurious and highly efficient family car 


in the essential condition of a vow that it shall be de bona 


si . . “og aa: Pie 4 
meliori, and are snares for souls. embodying all that is best in British motor 


ear manufacture. You must test the Straker- 
Squire before you can realise how vastly 
VAT TANT i # superior it is. Don’t hesitate. Write to-day 
iw! FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. ad woke an sypciatepent, 
, ee, MODELS AND PRICES 
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re THE CITY AND THE BUDGET. Seater oan sis Seater - £1,150 
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in| %—The City likes the Budget. ~ 
ire 
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STRAKER-SQUIRE, LTD., Angel Road, Edmonton, N. 18. 
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Bankers approve its 


efor: . . . j 
mile} SOUNdness; the Stock Exchange is pleased because it 
nsf COMMands confidence in investment markets generally, 
otf and business men like it because they think that it will 


whi tend to stimulate industrial enterprise. This last view is 
B —_ a on the general confidence which it is con- 
- aaa ie Budget will inspire and also upon the concrete 
ori “ter 1e halving of the Corporation Profits Tax. This, 

indeed, so far as the City was concerned, was the one 
smnall surprise of the Budget, and inasmuch as the remain- 
, ig Sixpence will scarcely be worth the expense of collecting 
" it is felt that within another year or so this most unde- 

yf Stable tax will disappear altogether. 

_ Satisfaction with the Budget does not, however, rest 
tun} 2 the main upon the remission oftaxation. The reduction 


(Continued on page 676.) 
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of sixpence in the Income-tax is exactly in accordance 
with expectations, and the same may be said of the Beer 
Duty. As within two years the Income-tax had been re- 
duced by 1s. 6d.,some concession in indirect taxation was 
inevitable, and it will be noted that the relief apportioned 
is from the Exchequer point of view almost equal. The 
concessions in postal and telephone charges are trifling, 
but they are all in the direction of stimulating business, 
while the prospect of the disappearance of the Corporation 
Profits Tax means that industrial enterprise will be 
stimulated, because it will be easier for existing or new 
concerns to raise ordinary capital. Nor is the slight 
modification of the assessment of life insurance companies 
for Income-tax, to which I refer elsewhere, an unim- 
portant matter. 

The main feature, however, of the Budget—and the one 
which accounts for its favourable reception in the City—is 
concerned with the question of Debt redemption. This, 
as you know, is a point which I have emphasized for some 
weeks past when referring to Budget prospects, and Mr. 
Baldwin is to be congratulated upon the courage which 
he has displayed in facing this great problem of our huge 
Debt left to us as a legacy from the War. If, following the 
example of his predecessor, he had continued to suspend 
all statutory Sinking Funds, it is clear that he would have 
had many millions more to play with on the present 
oceasion, and might easily have reduced the Income-tax 
by one shilling in the £. Instead, he has preferred 
to allocate an extra £40,000,000 to the Debt service for the 
current year, while he has boldly announced his intention 
to raise the amount next year to £45,000,000, and in the 
following year to £50,000,000. Not only is this sound 
finance, but it is also sound common sense, and the effect 
upon industry should be as good as though the money 
were used for the remission of taxation. Its effect, as I 
have previously pointed out, may not be so immediate, 
because the Revenue has first to be gathered in; but 
ultimately, when Debt is redeemed, the money becomes 
available for industry, and in the meantime we have the 
stimulus which always is to be derived from an improve- 
ment in the national credit itself. 

To those who are inclined to assume that an improve- 
ment in the national credit is something merely academic 
and without practical interest to the taxpayer, and to 
others who appear to think that a rise in high-class invest- 
ment securities is something which merely benefits the 
holders of those stocks, may I suggest two practical con- 
siderations ? One is that the only hope of a big reduction 
in our permanent annual charge on the debt of over 
£300,000,000 is to be found in Debt redemption, plus an 
early conversion of outstanding Debt into lower interest- 
bearing securities, and the latter operation can only become 
possible when the price of Government loans has risen 
appreciably in the market. Another point is this. So 
long as gilt-edged securities stand at a level giving a very 
high yield to the investor, there will be little disposition 
to place liquid resources in industrial enterprises. These 
and other points have been very clearly grasped by the 
City, and while all markets have tended to improve during 
the week, a prominent fact has been the activity and 
strength of all industrial descriptions. 

Finally, the City likes the Budget because it is sound, 
straightforward and calculated to inspire confidence. It 
is not entirely free from defects, some of which I shall 
deal with on a subsequent occasion; but these defects 
are minor matters when compared with the bed-rock 
principles of sound finance, which constitute the out- 
standing feature of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s first Financial 
Statement. Under any circumstances, it would have com- 
manded the approval of business men, but I think that 
its favourable reception has possibly been strengthened 
by the contrast presented between the principles embodied 
in the Budget and the sinister suggestions conveyed in 
the Speech on Budget night by the Leader of the 
Labour Party. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald used the occa- 


sion to reaflirm the intention of his Party (given the 
opportunity) to establish a levy on capital for Debt 
redemption, while his assertion that the deduction of 
sixpence in the Income-tax would probably merely 
stimulate “those luxurious displays which were so 
detestably prevalent to-day and which were a danger to 
social stability ” disclosed an attitude wholly unworthy 








of any Party aspiring to the government of this eaane 
With singular lack of either consistency or hum my 
MacDonald in almost the same breath dena ut, 
** perfectly scandalous” the present tax on pare . 
ments. Recognition, therefore, of the alternative sa 
proffered by the strongest Party in the House of Co bey 
next to the Government may well have deepened ant 
faction in the City concerning the general soundr aaa 
Mr. Baldwin’s Budget.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. ? 
The City, April 18th. Artuur W. Kippy 


FINANCIAL NOTES, 


In my letter dealing with the Budget I } 
ferred to its favourable effect both on gilt-edg 
securities and industrial shares, and have also to 
of it as calculated to inspire confidence and stinn lt 
industry. I am _ conscious, however, that the pa 
student of market movements will detect a flaw in thi 
reasoning. Granted for the moment that there should 
be a really important revival in industry, is it not probat , 
that the effect would be to occasion a rise ; 
rates and as an after consequence a setback jn high 
class investment stocks? The reasoning is sound a 
I think that its practical application is that should the 
effect of the Budget, combined with the continuance 
of easy money rates for a time, occasion any importan 
further rise in gilt-edged securities holders might yel 
consider whether the movement in that section had not 
gone far enough for the moment. As the City Edito 
of the Westminster Gazette very truly observed in a recent 
issue of that paper, holders of gilt-edged securities jy 
calculating interest yield must take into consideratig, 
the question of being able to realize at a subsequent 
date under satisfactory conditions. It is impossible { 
forget the painful experience previous to the War o| 
those who, while receiving all due interest on Trustee 
Scceurities, nevertheless suffered material loss whey 
compelled to realize at market quotations. 

* * * * 

Among minor points in the Budget was the Chancellor's 
reference to some modification of the methods of assess. 
ment of Income-tax so far as life insurance offices 
were concerned. It has been somewhat unfair to thos 
companies that the authorities should have had th 
power to tax them either upon interest earnings les 
allowance for management expenses or upon the tota 
profits. This is a method which has practically meant 
that the authorities could assess on the lines likely t 
give the best result to the Exchequer. It has nov, 
however, been agreed that in place of the latter optio 
the Inland Revenue authorities shall have the right t 
assess not the whole of the actuarial profits but onl) 
that portion of them belonging to shareholders. It s 
a much-needed concession and it carries out some part, 
at all events, of the reforms which Mr. Geoffrey Marks 
strove for very strenuously at the time when he was 
member of the Royal Commission on Income-tax. Mh. 
Marks and the insurance companies generally are to be 
congratulated upon this new arrangement. 

He ba aK * 

Although the latest annual report of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company still fails to show a profit, t 
figures are none the less encouraging. The los 
for the year was £46,707, but in the previous year ! 
was about £356,000, and in many respects the reports 
suggestive of an ultimate return to more _prosper0ts 
conditions. The concern, of course, is very largely i 
the nature of a “ holding” company, and loans ai 
investments in subsidiary companies stand in the balance: 
shect at over £4,000,000, while its own fixed asset 
stand at £2,259,000. It is always rather diffu! 
in the case of these holding companies to obtain # 
absolutely complete view of the entire financial positio. 
The balance-shect, however, shows a reduction I I 
debtedness, partly due to the handing over to the Daimler 
Company of the Coventry Road factory and the wipil 
out of loans from the Daimler Company, leaving 
the amount of £125,000 due to William Jessop aie 
Sons, these two loans having previously stood at £705,00% 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
——— 
PLAYS. 
aon 9 
cra gnp.—Anna Christie .. es .. 8.80—2.30 
§rRAN y-leigth play by Mr. Eugene O'Neill “(the young 
[Fis rica playwright) to be seen in this country. 
Notice later ss = 
‘5, —The Lady of the Rose ee e- 8.15—2.15 
aaa + weeks of an efficient m usical comedy.] 
as « . € 
or York’s.—The Marriage of Kitty .. 8.30--2.30 
Dt * ot weeks. Miss Marie Tempest in a competent common- 
place play.] : ; 
ry.—At Mrs. Beam’s ae ‘ 8.30—2.30 
Royal contents of a Bloomsbury boarding house spilt ox vat 
(Th on the stage. True to life, yet thoroughly amusing.] 
xt.—The Immortal Hour .. a -- §8.30—2.30 
Rec > Be Rutland Boughton’s lyrical opera. Last week.] 
MUSIC. 
oil La —QvEEN'’s Hati.—Orchestral Concert .. 8.0 
Apri + Coates conducts a programme {identical with that performed at | 
-* London Symplrony Orchestra's d/but under Hans Richter | 
in 1904 Elgir’s Enigma Variations are now ostablished, but | 
wo shall listen to Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody in F with | 
chastened ears.] | 
P | 
\pril 26th.—W1GMORE Ha.vi.—Song Recital 8.30 | 
Mr, Goossens’s Phantasy Quartet makes amends for the occastor rally | 
{i-chosen songs in Miss Coleman's programme.] 
April 27th. —WicmorE Hatui.—Violin Recital. 8.15 | 
Wiss Jelly d’Aranyl's refined siesten lacks neither zest nor power. ] 
April 28th. —WicmoreE Hai.—Sonata Recital 3.0 | 
; (The names of Miss Margaret Harrison, Miss Beatrice Harrison, and 
Mr. Eugene Goossens are sufficient for the musically miwded.| 
{pril 28th —QUEEN’S Hati.—Orchestral Concert 3.0 
air Henry Wood conducts the Rh ee. and that exaggerated 
gesture of Scriabin, The Poem of Ecstasy.] } 


FILMS. 
West END.—Under Two Flags 2.0 til 11.0] 


(Ouida’s melodrama }o3es dignity in a programme which includes } 
Tol'able David, but Priscilla Dean is buxom and vigorous.) | 
The Prisoner of Zenda 
2.0, 4.15, 6.80 and 
Shows how consummately the cinema can deal with a story of 
sustained and simple action. Lewis Stone, with his tntent 
looks and close-clipped gestures, is an exemplary adventurer : } 
he would make a flawless Monte Cristo.) 
Covent GARDEN OPERA House. Through Romantic 
India Nightly, 8.15 ; first matinée, Sat., 2.30 | 
Lowell Thomas's new trave slogue.} | 
Kincsway.—What Do Men Want? .. 1.45 till 10.30 
Windsor exhibits herself as the inevitably ill-treated wife In 
ndautiy moral scenarlo. Not thrilling.] 
PICTURES. 
GrosvENOR GALLERIES, 51A New Bonp Srreet, W.1. 
1. Paintings and Sculpture by Glyn Philpot, A.R.A. 
The paintings of Mr. Glyn Philpot are the most proficient technical achieve- 
meuts in present-day academic art.) 
2. Landseapes in Oil and Water-colour by 
Muirhead. 
[Miki and pleasant.] 
Tat Leicester GALLERIES, 


Paviion, MARBLE ARCH. 


8.45 | 


STOLL, 
Claire 
a superab 


David 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


1, Paintings and Water-colours by Oliver Hall, 
A.R.A., R.W.S. 
Mellow: a little too mellow perhaps.] 





2. Water-colour Drawings by Ambrose McEvoy. 


Mr. McEvoy is of the school which assumes that impressionism consists of 
slap-dash brushwork that will adjust itself oh viewed from the 
listance of five yards.) | 

fue Woman’s Fine Art AcApEeMy, Otympia, W. | 


Daily Express Woman's Exhibition. 








{An interesting exhibition of wide range—from the crudely sentimental to the | 
significant. Names such as Miss Giadys Hynes, Mrs. G. H. Herbert and 
Miss W. Lynton Hanuay, stili unf liar to the public, are particularly | 
worthy of not | 
Tae Gourt, GALLERY, 5 ReGENt Street, S.W. 1. 





| 
1. Gypsies, Landscapes, Portraits, &e., by A. Neville | 
Lewis. 

Representative of the new school of realism. but only differing from the older | 
nituralistic school fu m ) ary values and in colour more | 
vital if more crude 

2. Interiors, Still Life, Studies in Italy by F. H. S. 
Shepherd. 
y painted, but uninspired.) 
Tm ‘aa ‘Ant Society, Lrp., 148 New Bonp Srreer, W. 1. 
1. Water-colours, Drawings and Original Etchings 
by T. Francois Simon (a Czecho-Slovakian 
artist ). 

The etch ngs most successful of the three varietics of exhibits ; but it | 
is rather int rtur rite for M. Simon that some of Frank Brangwya’s work 
is ae lin the entranc 
2. Paintings and Water-colours by the late F. A. W. T. 

Armstrong, R.W.A. 
These will be f ind pleasing to some people.) 
GREATOREX Gat LERIES, 14 Grarron STREET, W. 1. 
Marketabl lings by various artists.) 
” LE TURES. 
April 28rd.—_Gresuam CoLLEGE.—Dr. A. Compton- 
Rickett on “ The Modern Novel and Daily 
Life” .. 7 ie as we . 6.6 
April 26th. ~Bairisu Museum.—Miss Claire Gaudet on 
~ Mediterrane: an Civilization * : ee se 06(Seke 
iby Uickct from Secretary, 120 Cheyne W S.W.] 
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An Aid to Clear Thinking 





T= palate-satisfying and mind- 
soothing properties of these high- 
quality Virginian Cigarettes induce 
concentration, and are an aid to 
creative effort. 


ee ES 
— 


— 
5 i 


a) 





Mild, yet full of : 
flavour, Prince: 
: Charming Cigar- : 
: ettes are the result : 
: of a careful blend : 
: of 16 growths of : 
finest Virginia leaf. : 


ee 
a 
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Hand made boxed & foiled 

25+ for 2/- st 
Orin the popular size & packds 
10 for 64 2O for I~ , 
S5Ofor26 in vacuum = i 
tins & boxes 100 for 5/- 


obtainable everywhere 


— 


5} 


Manufactured by MOUSTAFA, pee. 
165 Piccadilly, WwW 























Li BERTY CRETON NES 


The Largest Choice of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNG POST FREG. 


LIBERTY & COQ., LTD., 


REGENT ST., 
LONDON, Wi. 





INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 











New Materials New Designs 


New Colourings for 


CURTAINS & COVERS 


NOW ON VIEW IN 
GREAT PROFUSION AT 


STORY’S 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 





VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 





By means of a policy of insurance the otherwise 
of the 


section of 


spread 


and 


irretrievable loss individual is 


over a large the community 


no one suffers severely. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
co., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


THE 


transacts insurance business of every kind, 
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BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 
handkerchiefs, etc., to the complete satisfaction of our clients. 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, 


Belfast, Northern Ireland. 





Relief of 
DEATH DUTIES 


To pay Death Duties out of Capital is 
— a disadvantage 
which may have 





serious results, 
Provide against 


this by taking out 

a Life Assurance 

Policy with the 

Scottish Widows 
Fund. 

A special advantage is that relief from Income Tax # 


elaimable, which means that a considerable part o the 
premium is, mm effect, paid by the State. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


Life Assurance Society 
Founded 1815. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary) 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C. 3 (’Phone: 
Avenue 1066), and 17 Waterloo J[Place, 

S.W.1 (Phone: Gerrard 5021). 





‘Covering the Brains’ 4°") 
of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write tor teafiet, “‘ The 
Coming Revival of Trade.’ 


m Provident X4.° 
stitution <a 
196 Strand :, 
. London WC2 


S 








Secretary— 


United Ki 


Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 








We care for your clothes 
better than a valet could 


A subscriber to our “ Valet Contract 
Service ” has his clothes kept in per- 
fect condition at a cost of about Id. 
per day. The clothes are collected 
regularly, carefully cleaned and 
Mam pressed, and minor repairs are at- 
. = tended to without charge. Please 
Mm write for booklet explaining details. 


\. | Achille Serre 1: 








Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
L 13, 








a 


THE SALEROOM 0} 
PUBLICITY 


Our modern saleroom is the advertise. 


ment columns of a newspaper. Private 
individuals with professional services to 
offer, or some 
article of value, should bring their offe; 
to the notice of the many thousands of 
readers of the Spectator by means of 
an announcement in the small Classified 


wishing’ to dispose of 


Advertisement section. 

d HE rates are very low, viz., five 
shillings for a 

(A line nine words. 
Capitals equal two lines.) “Copy” should 
be in hand by Monday of each week. 


minimum of three lines 


averages about 


& NOUIRIES, which will be dealt with 


promptly, addressed to the 


should be 
Advertisement Manager, 


Che Spectator, 


13 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 


C” Department, 








~ Hundreds of discriminating judges 
regularly use 


(ONOr oer OUR 


because it is a really high-grade tawny wine, and 
unquestionably the finest value obtainable 
at 54/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


If you have not tried this good wine 
send 9/- for two bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 





13 Bordeaux House, PERTH. Estab. 1800. 

















EsTaBLisHep 18953. 


MRS. HGSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 
ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

(to which address all communications should be sent). 


Te!. Nos.: London Wal! 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 


Well - Educated Girls. 


for 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 
——«<« 








in | 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. | 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 


to gt The New Britannica at 
THE BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


O-DAY you have the opportunity 

to obtain a set of the New Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica, Handy Volume 
Issue, at a remarkable bargain—a bar- 
gain unique in the history of publishing. 
But it is an opportunity which you must 
srasp at once; otherwise you will be too 
late. No further announcements of the 
present sale will be made. Of the four 
bindings originally offered one has 
already been sold out, and within a short 
time all the remaining sets will be gone. 


WHAT THE BARGAIN IS 


These special sets are now offered at 
one-half the price of the regular Cam- 
bridge Issue. In other words, you make 
a clear saving of 50 per cent.—but there 
are still other advantages, full details of 
which will be sent you by return of post. 


THE COMPLETE BRITANNICA 
AT HALF PRICE 


Each of these sets is a complete Britan- 
nica— Twelfth and latest Edition— 
nothing omitted, nothing abridged. 
Each of these sets is completely up to 
date and contains a full record of the 
stupendous events of recent years. 


ONLY 21/- DOWN 

You may have the complete set of 32 
volumes delivered to your home for a 
deposit of only 21s. This means that 





WHY THE HALF PRICE 
IS POSSIBLE 


The Encyclopedia Britannica—" the book you 
have always wanted to own” —is published in 
more styles of binding than any similar work. 

This ts because we have sought to meet the 
varying wishes of some 300,000 subscribers 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


own. To keep so many varieties of sets in stock 
entails a heavy investment and unwarranted 
expense, especially in view of the greatly increased 
cost of book manufacture. 

The publishers of the Britannica, therefore, 
decided to reduce the number of Handy Volume 
bindings from seven to three, and to sell the sets 
in the other bindings at an unusually low figure. 











NN NAA LL LLL LLB LI LL ZN VV LL LLL LL A NN 


even persons of the most moderate means 
can take advantage of the present offer. 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Our easy-payment plan makes it 
possible to spread the remaining pay- 
ments over a period of six to eighteen 
months. The price is low to begin with, 
and your monthly outlay will be so 
small it will never be noticed. 


ONLY A FEW SETS LEFT 


The demand for these sets has been 
extraordinary—much greater than we 
expected. We have already had to refuse 
further orders for the sets in one binding, 
and the time is close at hand when the 
other bindings will be sold out. 


WHY THIS IS YOUR LAST 
CHANCE 


If you will fill in and post the coupon at 
once you will be given priority over later 
inquirers, many of whom are certain to be 
disappointed. As this is the final announce- 
ment of our half-price offer, you should not 
lay this paper down without tearing out the 
coupon. Two handsome booklets, each of 48 
pages and illustrated on every page, will be 
sent to you without your incurring a penny 
of expense or any obligation. All you have to 
do is to send us the coupon with your name 
and address. 

But remember, this is your last opportunity. 
If you delay now you cannot hope to obtain 
one of these sets. 


SEND NO MONEY 


eT a ee ee 


FINAL COUPON, Britannica Half-Price Sale | 
The Encyclopzdia Britannica Co., Ltd., 125 High Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation on my 
part, the two 48-page illustrated booklets describing the New Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 12th Edition, together with details of your special 


_ The Handy Volume Issue alone has been sold half-price offer and deferred payment plan. a 
in = en different bindings, each one of standard 
quality, and each having particular merits of its 

: S : Name 


Perr rerrrrrrrrrrrrr rT Tir rrr rrr rT Trt rT Terr 


S.:6 
i ssa thieee oo emameneniaeneieane a tinea aati aie 
Or, if you prefer, call at our Show Room, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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»DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1. a > ong 5 Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 

ers: 

%. London to Colombo Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and rseilies to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London ~y ueensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southam pton (pessergers) 
to New land and rk. y tranah ent, passongers 
only) Australia (ria anal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Auontie line) via Van- 
couver ¢. Francisco — New Sealand, 
Aust and the South Sea 

8. London oa class only, -— class ny to Aus 

tralia via Cape of Good Hi ope. 


Mee. 1.2348 $—Fer Pasmas,P. & O. Hous 1416, Cochapr 
Street, S.W. Freight or 


B.I. Offices, 123 i Se, EC. 3. » L } x 
Gray, _ oi Co., 123, Leadenhall St., London, B.C. 8. 
Se, Londea, 











Ne. 6.— ~3. B. Westray & Co. Led. 13 138, EC. 3, 
twit G- 


Me. 7. "Usion S%. Coral Now Zealand, P. & 0. House (First 
Floer), 14, Coane Peatt. lente 5° 1, and for Vancouver 
Service, any Office of Canadian Pacific 

No. 8.—P. & O. Branch Line, 32, Lime Street, Loadoa, F.C. 3, or P. & 0. 
House as above. 

Parte (AU Boutes)—Sociéts Francaise, P. @ 0., 41, Boulevard 

des Capucines. 
j / 
‘ c %- 
\ , 
N e 
~~ 
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PACIFIC 





CANADIAN 





FORE A BS LARTERR RARER snoan 





JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific ‘‘ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 


For Satiings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W-1) y oxnoy 
| 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 } LONDON 


} Or Local Agents everywhere 


Tilustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 














DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


ESCORTED TOURS to SWITZERLAND. 
5 days - 16 Guineas. 


ESCORTED TOURS to ITALY. 
15 days - 26 Guineas. 
A FORTNIGHT'S TOUR to SWISS & ITALIAN LAKES. 
Guineas. 
SEATS RESERVED THROUGHOUT. 


Cruises Round the Coast, to Norway, Canary Island:, 
&e., &c. 





For detailed programme of Tours write to :— 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 
84 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, or Branch Offices. 














Round AFRICA by 
UNION: CAS TLE 


| , 

















ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


From SOUTHAMPTON weekly. From LONDON fortnightly, 
FAST PASSAGES. SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION. BEST ROUTE. 
For further information apply to the Head Office of the 
Company at— 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
| Branch Offices at SOUTHAMPTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
| LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 

















in Catalonia | 


| ' cre. Powe ae 
Whitsun 
Select party now being formed for three weeks’ tour. 
Moderate Inclusive Terms. 


! 

} 

The Wayfarers Travel Agency | 
| (Geoffrey Franklin and David Gourlay), | 
J. Dept., _W.C. 1. _| 


33 Gordon Square, _London, 














Exclusively prepared and_ shipped 
‘“‘Extra Dry for England.’’ SEE NECi 
LABEL. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1380. 


Capital Authorised anu mien ee ee oe ee es «- £9,000,000 
Capital roe up ee ° ee “ oe ee ee +.  £8,000,000 
Reserve Fund o ee ee os . £8,250,00) 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branchea throughout the Australlan 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. FELEGRAPHiC REMITTANCES are 


also made. BILLS aro purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS aro recelved 
for Axed periods on terms which may be ascertained oa applicatioa, 


No other Liqueur has the same 
fragrant charm and delicacy o 
flavour as Cointreau Triple-Sec. 





At all the leading Hotels, Restaurants, Wine Merchanli 
and Stores. 
Sole Agents: 


W. GLENDENNING & SONS, Ltd. 











170 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
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SELFRIDGE’S 


Special Offer (= 
of Men’s 


PYJAMAS. 


EN’S PYJAMAS, suit- 
M able for all the year 
round wear. Made of 
Twill Ceylon Flannel (a mix- 
ture of wool and cotton), in 
superior quality, and will 
not shrink. The colours are 
fast. Well mé ade and finished 
and are thoroughly recom- 
hard wear. 
Obtainable in serviceable 
colourings. All sizes, 36 to 
44 ins, chest measurements, 
Price, a suit, 


19/6 


When ordering by 
please state height and 


} 
measure’ ment. 


mended for 


post, 
chest 


Ground Floor, New Building, 











Orchard Street Entrance. 
SELFRIDGE & CO., hesaita 
LONDON, W. 1 
'Phone: Gerrard One. 
SS eS 




















ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Per dozen. 

CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good boiy .. . 24/- 

GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry oe ee 30/- 

BURGUNDY, B8EAUNE, Superior, Great bargain BO/@ 
sSCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN., 

BURGUNDY. | (Superior growth. Special offer 39/- 
NIERSTEINER DOMTHAL Estate 

HOCK. {bottling. Great bargain a a 39/- 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 

MOSELLE, {iruity character .. 36/- 
EHRM ANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 

CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest dane ™ 38/- 

SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. TO/= 

SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée... 79/- 

PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. .. 49/- 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39/= 


COGNAG, SUPERIOR ...., 150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COQNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 pecan : 360/- 
invaluable in case of illness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small miosis 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. {+ 1OURUR SPECIALITE,” great age 1 5O/= 


Write for “ Pink List,” 
Wines and Spirtis at 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbery Square, London, E.C. 2. 


arog unsurpassed assortment of 
Marhet Prices. 





Please quote “ S.” 
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Ci sgarette 
Perfection 


The Tobaccos from which 
“Perfectos” are made are of 





the highest grade Virginia, 








There ts no better Cigarette. 





PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER 8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 





























=¢ 
o> bs=- J 
By Appointment. 


Sterling Silver Wedding Gift. 


An exclusive model. 





New Fruit or Flower Bowl typical of 
the Company's beautiful and exclusive 
designs. 
Elkington Silverware possesses a decorative 
value that only skilled Artists and Crafts- 
men can produce. 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


&co, 
LTD. 


ELKINGTON 


Silversmiths and Jewellers. : 
Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Pilate and Cutlery. 


22 Recent St., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
73 Cweapsipe, Lonpon, E.C.2. 
27 Lorp’ Srreet, LIVERPOOL. 
42 BucHANAN STREET. GLASGOW. 


NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Towards the Light _ \ 
\\ 


A great movement is spreading 
throughout the world to fight and S 









| 
\ hy 












“ 4 
defeat the ravages of tuberculosis. ae wv 
One instance is the Burrow Hill Colony - 
at Frimley for the treatment and train- 
ing in healthy occupations of tuberculous -—~ 
ex-Service men who have lost their _ —— ee 
health in their country’s cause. Money - oh 
is urgently needed to carry on the work, 
which is sadly hampered by lack of “yy \ 
funds. Will you send a donation to-day? Ps J \ Suc 
uc 
BE = = “<a Ee 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION... 
PREVENTIONor TUBERCUL(S) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE w. 





AWA WLUS 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE as of the BABIES he 
may be . 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give then 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race . 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been bory free of 
Venereal Disease in the ‘ 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please sendy 











Donation to the Secretary to-day. £12,000 required annually 
n <i 7 
—_— _ ee ( 


Champagne 5. 


| LEMOINE |= 














CUVEE ROYALE 





VinevARDS AND Estaritsnments: RILLY-LA-MONTAGNE, REIMS. 
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9/se the sauce that lasts- 


| 

W HEN you buy a bottle of sauce you don’t want it to be done — 
in a day or two—you want it to pay for itself by giving you 
weeks of better—more flavoury -meals. And that is why so many people use 











in these “economy” days—they know every bottle contains its full d. - 
quota of 2,4co drops of rich, concentrated, spicy flavour; they know 
that inst:ad of spoonfuls only drops are required; they know that that bottle | 
will last and last. And the cost is only out ¢ 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS 
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Aland of Stalking Death 


Robbed, plundered, and brutally treated, 
Thousands barely escaped with their lives. 
They are hungry, naked, and suffering : 
Without beds or bedding, sick and dying. 


ne 


ANNA 







ch is the state of things at Salonica. 


Su 


what can be done ? 


Reports from other centres say :— 

“There are 40,000 refugees, of which 7,000 
are living under canvas outside the city (Aleppo) 
or in shanties made of wood and cotton.” 

“We have 7,000 refugees here living partly 
in a large building, but mostly in quarries. 
Their general conditions are very deplorable 


AANA TRANNY 


4 


indeed. 

“ The refugees from Marash and further north 
are most miserable, not being permitted to bring 
their goods and being rcbbed on the way.” 


A Crusade of Compassion needed to 
meet this tremendous catastrophe. E 


WILL YOU HELP? E 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND | 


At the office of the Bible Lar.ds Missions’ Aid Society, = 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. = 
= S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner. = 


ma Hl TMA 








Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
in Reduced Circumstances. 





UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 





Dear Friends,— 

It is the same old story—we want money; plenty of money, 
please. We cannot have too much. There are those, alas! who 
would give to us if they could, but times are bad and they can- 
not do so; and there are those who could give, but they forget 
to do so or fail to realize how much their help is needed. 1 
appeal to those who can help us to do so liberally and quickly, 
and others to interest their friends in the work which they know 
to be in such sore need. 


Looking for a good result, yours sincerely, 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Secretary, 


13 Lancaster House, Malvern. 














Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK! 
For want of YOUR Help. 


5/- 


5/-| 





To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need | 


each year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
In 1922 we fell short by nearly 300,000. 
Please help us to make up this deficit in 1923, which is 
THE LAST YEAR 
of the first Century of the Institution’s great National Work. 

Surely it should not be difficult to find 

ONE MILLION BRITONS 
out of our population of over 40,000,000 who will give the 

modest sum of 5/- a year! 


Nearly 59,000 lives rescued from shipwreck. 
Low Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A., 
“onorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 














A Million EYES 
Turned Westward 


UT of their almost insupportable misery 
the East 
Refugees turn to the nations of the West 


for help. 


tortured eyes of the Near 


Eyes of women, widows, wives without their 
husbands, young girls who have undergone 


indescribable sufferings. 


Eyes of little children, too young to under- 
stand but old enough to share their mother’s 


hopeless misery. 


Eyes of old men and women who have lost all 
those who care for them and now must grope 
through the few remaining days of their life 


hungry and in sorrow. 


Eyes of orphans, eyes of little babies born 
before their time, eyes which close for ever 
after the first flicker of life 
their mothers cannot feed them. 


faint because 


Eyes of men and women driven mad by the 
horrors that they have passed through. 


Once seen, those haunting eyes cannot be 
forgotten. 


They are the mirrors still of experiences 


. . « . . 

impossible to relate, of privation and horror, 
of fear, loss and distress impossible for us to 
imagine. 


If you could only see them, you could not 
withhold your help. 


Will you not now help us to put one instant’s 


gleam of happiness into them ? More, will 


you not help us to keep away Death's hand 
from closing them ? 


The All-British Appeal is feeding 35,000 of 
these refugees—35,000 out of a _ million 
11,000 of them are being settled on the land 
by the League of Nations. An All-British 
Appeal disinfecting and clearing station is 
also being established at Constantinople. In 
addition, 100 British Refugees from Smyrna 
now in England must be supported. (Dona- 
tions for them, which are very urgently 
needed, should be ear-marked “™ British 
Refugees."’) 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Imperial War Relief Fund, 87, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2, which 
is co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Friends’ Reltef Committee in the 
All-British Appeal for the Near East. 


Gifis of clothing should be sent to the Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia IVharf, London Bridge, 
Skee % 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 
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Small Classified Advertisements. 
Go Ret. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

; FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable gohan Fach fire, 

gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, tele —Write foF appolnt- 

ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. Bri gentiewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


For Sale. 


STABLISHED LITERARY and NEWSPAPER AGENCY 
d= for SALE, £750. Would produce £250 per annum minimum. Principals 


























only; no agents. Every investigation.—“ A.,” x 1,169, the Spectator, 13 York 
Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

Sales by Auction, &c. 

SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


N ESSRS. 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY a. Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock 
rec! —_ 

APRIL 23RD-24TH.—- VALUABLE }OOKS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, includ- 
ing the Property of Major KAVANAGH, Borris House, co. Carlow, and of the late 
J. P. WILTON HAINES, Esq. (Sold by order of the Executors.) 

APRIL 23RD.—OLD ENGRAVINGS, including the Property of Sir J. G. THOROLD, 
Bart., of Syston Park, Grantham. 

APRIL 25TH-27TH.— WORKS OF ART, including an Important collection of Snuff 
Boxes and Miniatures, the Property of JAMES N. GRAHAM, Esq., Carfin, Carluke, 
Lanarkshire; also TEXTILES and ORIENTAL CARPETS, BRONZES, and 
SCULPTURE, OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, &ec. 

Sales on view two days prior. 


Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 


Catalogues may be had. 








ITY OF LONDON SCHOO, 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Mcx 
value of £15 oe annum for 3 years will be opea ioe anna Science Ot thy 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 19 u Ma? in 
£35 per annum will be open for competition in June nect, . % 
CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 
for 2 years will be open for competition in June next. ® Der anne 
pel pay nad Bates Hons aa Peehee at yw 
8 orms 5s a is Sec: I 
Victoria Embankment, E.0. 4. J. AUSTIN, Secretary af the iat 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 7 
‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 9 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. —Principal: Miss STANSPELD -eeat, 


are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The C 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Serene emi aver 3 an 








Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hocke 
Net Ball’ &c. Fees £165 per om Res 2 opply secret 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON Lange! 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTOy’ 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiere, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Pai Wy 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information conc | Palrbair, 


y " 

Loan Fund and Granta from the Board of Education, 1} Scholar, 

BE. BE. LAWRENCE. , apply to the Principal ye 
FOR 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR Lapp 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEvVoy R 
ealf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply : PRIN 


CIP ALS 

UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough trajy 
equipping girls to start smal! enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, aud bes 4 
up-to-date lines. ntering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full theoretloal insteystcs 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. a 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


r ~*~ ne 

T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Katire charge of ehildrea whose parents Ve abroad 

—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of Bagua 
Language and Literature, Somerville Uollege, Oxford, 








HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN. 
(University of South Africa.) 
Applications are invited for a 
LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS. 
Salary, £400 per annum, rising after two years’ service by annual increments 
of £25 to £500. 
The successful applicant will be required to enter on his duties on July 27th, 
or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Further information may be obtained from JAMES C. SMAIL, Esq., L.C.C. 
Bducation ‘Officers’ Department, County Hall, Westminster, London, to whom 
applications should be sent on or before May lst, 1923. 





AREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. = 


Pamphlet Version now oppearing :—+I. The pomp = and Catering Professions. 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT, 54. Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





Q MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR 
Ie (WOODARD FOUNDATION.) 

Music successes in Examinations of the Associated board, R.AM. and Rey 
December, 1921-December, 1922, 49 » 10 honours, including 2 gold medaix, 
Vacancies for September.—Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden 


TRATHALLAN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
38 BOLTON GARDENS, 8.W.5. 
Mrs. ARTHUR BENSON, 
sa acl ney EB. ROHDE. 
pecial atten Trench. oliday charge of pupils while ents ar i 
Vacaricies for Day and Resident Pupils next term. A few small Saas aai 
for older students taking special music or other courses. 


1)" svrrON, 30 BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIR 








SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearom » 
.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Lectures, Scholarships, Kc. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING relating to the “ Thirza Wakley ” Self-Activity System of Ednca- 
tion are obtainable from the SECRETARY, -Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


7 E PSYCHOLOGY Pe SCIENTIFIC LIVING. 
7 Free Public Lectures 


by 
MRS. PHOEBE HOLMES, 
Teacher and Lecturer of Los Angeles, California, 
will be given at 
MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer Stroet, W. L 
MONDAY, April 23rd, at &: 
“ THE SECRET OF YOUTH, HAPPINESS, AND SUCCESS,” 
TUESDAY, April 24th, at 8: 
“ PSYCHOLOGY OF BUSINESS Success.’ 
FRIDAY, April 27th, at 3: 
“HOW TO BE H#ALBD.”’ 








At 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street, W. 1. 
WEDNESDAY, April 25th, at 8: 
“MIND AND Sout: THEIR RELATION TO THE Bopy.”’ 
THURSDAY, April 26th, at 8: 
oy Your HimwpsEnN Ser.” 
SATURDAY, April 28th, at 8: 
“ TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE Worp.”’ 
SUNDAY, April 29th, at 3: 
“ WHAT THR NEw AGE MgSSAGH HOLDS For You.” 


LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRK AND RUTLAND. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


President: HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G. 
Visitor: THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M., &c. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, COMMERCE. 

Degrees of London University. 

‘Tuition Fee, inclusive, £20 per annum. 

For Session 1923-4 there are a few vacancies in the women's hostel; fee £60 per 
annum. 

Applications should be sent as soon as possible to the SECRETARY. 


r ss E HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Agricultura) 


Principal; Miss K. BARRATT, D.Sc., A.R.C.3. 
Secretary : Miss E. LUCAS. 








The College offers a complete course of Horticultural instruction to women. 
Students are prepared for the College Diploma and the London University Degree in 
Horticnlture. Special Two-year Certificate courses are provided for students of 
commercial or of private gardening. A one-year course in poultry-keeping is held, 
for which a college certificate is given. During the summer months students are 
accepted for short courses in gardening, poultry-kceping, dairy, farm work, bee 
keeping, and fruit preserving. 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “TH 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, wi 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eatire charge of Children ri 
rents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from m- 
‘or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


{sts BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London 





KEN. 


Principals 
THOROUGH E 


Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
UCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROPLSSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOO 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDBE 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern list 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if requm 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bethy 


BCUssENOUTE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Mise M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purp# 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will opn® 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in Septen™ 


next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated proses 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


Oa SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamo 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks) 











Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders oe! 
HELENS, COCKERMOUTE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLY IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desir 


—— COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bal 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovky, B.A. 


For Boarders only 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 
——— 


QT. ELPHIN'S CHURCH | OF 2NGLAND  SCHOUh 





BOARDING 








DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 

Miss MARGARET FLOOD, (T.C.D.), Classical Trips 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, 


Head-Mistreas : M.A. 


£40 a term. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundsia 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
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MALVERN WELILS.—Broad, thorough 
HORNBAN a lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 
individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful fegund, 

and iL slopes. _ W OGERS. 






ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADBSTS. 
ead- . H. V. PLUM, MA. 





jon ore the ell recommended.—Principal, Miss R 


“GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
[Pissousns? will be offered to a girl under 14. Examination in June. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

























Foreign. 
7 ERSAILLES.—Parents wishing their daughters to acquire 
French, Music, Needlework, Applied Arts and Domestic Science, ensuring home- 
making with confidence, should write to Miss HOLLAND, 11 Avenue Pétain, Versailles, 
pg ae — HOSPENTHAL, ANDERMATT. 


4,800 feet above sea. A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and 
Furka Pass. 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 








near 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 





















































I G H F I E L D , 
ne OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
LE, private Besidential School for Girls. Tole, ;_“ Watford 616." 
mh HE pOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
et, Tea | Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours 8-hool of 
TARY, Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
R ho Bracing air from Downs and sca. 
Fy Ce are nl 
wi ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, 
oN, Wi ( SEASCALE. 
Palrtain: (On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
cholera alr, 
clpal iy Yoantaln or school is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modern 
The alm jsboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field. 
—__ een Euston, Leeds, Mancheater, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
= AD MISTRESS. 
Nc fH yLIGHTFUL HOME SCHOOL.—Gentlemen’s children 
WBURY D) coly. Thorough care and education. Games, Riding.—For references 
M kay jot prospectus apply Mrs. HAYSS, The Old Gore, Ross. 
dt | —— 
" ’ 
—_ Boys Schools and Colleges. 
=— eee , r 
IRCHINGTON HOUSE BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 
THANET.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Opening May. 
‘ow vacancies.—For prospectus, apply Mr. S. @. WHST, B.A. (Oxon). 
RDG 'PPINGHAM SCHOOL —A Qualifying Examination will le 
0 abroad J held on May 22nd, 1923; for Oven Scholarships—viz., four of £85 or £70 
t Bagia sonum, and four or five of C60—£30 ver annum. Entries close May 17tn.—For 
ahem partic: lars and entry forms apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
—— Bf. 
NORM /vRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
. Gj SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 
| ROM (28th and 209th May.) 
palates (Apply to HEAD-MASTER before 15th May.) 
2 
O0L YHELTENH AM COLLEGE. 
12 Scholarships and Exhibitions (not open to members of College or Junior School). 
These include 5 of £80 (increased to £100 for special merit); “* James of Hereford” 
© abroa! Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Herefordshire; R.A.M.C. Scholar- 
avallate tip of £50 (preference to sons of fallen officers). Awards made for all-round excel- 
beme, or special proficiency iu any main subject. Preliminary Examination (at 
es (andidates’ own schools), May 22nd. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), May 30th 
a] 5 nd Sist.—Apply BURSARB, Cheltenham College. 
RIL, 
aan © RADFIELD COLahSEa GSEs 
“THT Ao Examination for three Foundation Scholarships of 90 guineaa each and for 
m4 Buhibitions of £60, £45 and £30 will be held on May 20th and 30th.—Entry forme 
3 an be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berka. 
. a Queenan eomenemmempeE maiennenaieten 
at 17 INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 
— Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 
- BA. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
KENT. Mendip Hil. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. Founded 
\J 1876.—ONE or more SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £105 a year, one 
« more of the value of not leas than £30 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COM- 
PANY'S EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be AWARDED in July.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master at the School, or to 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 1. 
— ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An Examination 
HOO will be held on June 5th, 6th and 7th for three Scholarships of £50, £40 and 
NDBE {%—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
line . . ” wae * 
equi ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
Bathiu PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
—— Tvelve Scholarships and Kxhibitions, ranging in value from fifty to twenty 
OL , offered annually for competition. Boys must have reached their thirteenth, 


ind not passed their fifteenth birthday. Examinations held in June, 1923. Special 
‘ams for sons of Clergy, Naval and Army Officers.—For illustrated prospectus, 
wpply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


~ RAMLINGHAM 





COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 





mem (Public School incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
epee President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Headmaster: F. W: STOCKS, Esq., M.A. 

— Applications for Vacancies should be made to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY 
moor y " + : 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 

ik aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
rs on cellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 


“To my mind there is no brighter spot on tho educational map of 
TE. peneand to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
o terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Roceater, Derbyshire; or 











% Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 

ind P= George Avenue, W. 14. 

Bal. LDENHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarship Examination 
ig , May 31st. About 8 scholarships will be offered to BOYS under 15 on 
~Y lst.—-Particulars fron HEAD-MASTER. 

Beltaven HILL, DUNBAR, is to be opened in MAY as 
& PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 8 to 13}. 
001 Healthy climate. Large playing-fields and ideal situation. 
Un All particulars from the Head-Master, Mr. B. SIMMS, M.A. (Cantab.) 





P®2GHoRN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
ro ME irepar COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
tered. boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being 
for future dates. Head-Maste H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 


aster 0 






aiisd tister of Metchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
HEAl ‘Y Of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from the 
D-MASTERS or the 


SECRETARY, 17 Rutiand Street, Edinburgh, 














WITZERLAND: LAUSANNE.—Riante Rive Home Finishing 
School for elder Girls. General education, sports. Hnglish references.— 
Principal, MDLLE. CAPT. 


WITZERLAND.—Beautifully situated Hotel 
Montreux. Sunny, sheltered position. Narcissus country. 
Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier sur Vevey. 


y . . val YAY s 

N old-established GIRLS’ SCHOOL at GENEVA wishes 

to enter into relations with good English schools by offering their puplls 

the ——— of perfecting themselves in French while continuing other studies. 

Arrangements for visiting the mountains in summer and winter sports. The present 

Head Is open to proposals for affillation to an English school or of tnership, with 

a view to ultimate succession.—Address in the first instance, Mre. HEATH, Lytchett, 
Farnham Common, Bucks. 


Pribate Tuition, Kr. 


OUNTRY RECTOR 
BOYS in preparation for 
Exbury, Southampton 


ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated 

Excellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. KE. 

GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


%) LOCUTION. —M. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Leasons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 





Pension near 
Terms from 
fra. 8. 














(ex-schoolmaster) and WIFE receive 
school. Many years’ experience—RECTOR, 











Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDID! TES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 


e PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Tel.: Museum 2386. 


HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective —- Appoint made.— 
Address 1255 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 1. 


~~ TAMMERING.—Why I am successful. Because I oure the 
nervous fear of words, without which all other treatment ts secondary. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOMMENDATIONS. — For appointment, 
Mr. HERBERT MIALL, 6 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 











as ee 





Scholastic Agencies. 


Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 





YCHOOLS carefull 
Ss y 


rNUTORS who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 

occupation at home and abroad. 
AREEBS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOIOR OF A 


SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CARBER” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phonce—Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


NCHOOLS . ron BOYS GIRLS. 
, TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OBR BACKWARD BOYS FOB 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fecs should be given. 
J. &J. PATON, Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4. 
Telephone Central 5053 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are nally acqualoted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will a be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Koonomy, Secretarial Worx, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. ve i 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


OARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Send (or call) 
ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 
House, Cheltenham, for Ilustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





AND 














Authors, Oypeturiting, Xr. 
RoxseD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c., require. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E,0.4, 





AGENT: 
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ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, rea) training. 
lustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


*} de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
° Authors’ MSS. criticised, corrected, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. H 154, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
translations undertaken.—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 











words ; 


WPEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words; carbon, 3d.; reduction 
quantity. Ilegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd, E. 5. "Phone: Dalston 4274, 











Cours, X&c. 
CEYLON, 


Avoid November Fogs and Winter Snows 
by coming for this Magnificent Tour. 

Four months of gorgeous scenery. 

Oriental splendour, genial warmth. 
Party leaves November 2nd on s.s. *‘ Maloja (21,000 tons), 

accompanied by 
N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 

Private Social Tours, 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19 
Also June 5th: PYRENEES and Chateaux of the Loire. 
July 3ist: DOLOMITES by Motor. 


TRAVELLERS’ 





| Cliche BURMA. 





(5 HURCH CLUB. 
J 


£7 7s. 14 DAYS BELGIAN COAST HOLIDAY AT HEYST-SUR-MER. Splendid 
bathing place. Connected by steam tram with Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF 
Courses. Price includes Return Ticket and Hotels, and three Excursions to Mole 


of Zeebrugge, Antiquities of Bruges, Battlefields of Nieuport and Lombartzyde. 


£12 128. 14 DAYS INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, MELR- 
INGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, BEATENBERG and THUN. 

£27. ROUND ITALY TOUR, RAIL AND HOTELS, ROME, FLORENCE, 
VENICE, MILAN. 


Handbook with Tours to the Chat eaux of the Loire, Egypt and Luxor or Palestine, 
Italian Lakes and Riviera, from COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
3 aR. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 








FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 680. 








Miscellaneous. 





( LTA BRS OBR" SES 

J) “MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 shade, 

— 2}, 5 and 7 |b. packets. “ VITROLITE,” the Greenhouse Palnt. Superior to 
yhite Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 5.W. 11. 





USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ FLORIGENE” (Regd.) on all 

floors during the Easter Vacation. A single application allays the dust for 

a whole term or longer. Greatly saves labour. No scrubbing or sprinkling, 

easily applied by unskilled.—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 4 Vernon Place, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, Government Contractors. 





N USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 
locally, send us your order. We stock every kind. Post free (orders 5s. and 
upwards) on receipt of cash. 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


_ LACE — YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 
) DPeautiful neediepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, lunchcon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


(aan MATERIALS.—Coloured Bolton Sheetings, 3s. 6d. 
yard; Cretonnes from Is. 3d.; Fadeless Casements, Colourea Filet Nets, 
Satins, Jaspés and Damasks. Patterns.—SMITH, LTD., 9 Dorset Street, London, W.1 


A THEENIC Scotch-Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in 
Wool, Silk and Wool and Silk. Sports Coats and Hose. DIRECT 
Patterns and prices post free. 




















from MAKERS. 
Dept. 27, Athcenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


3 BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
list or send garments for free estimate —LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16 (new address). "Phone: Dalston 2899. 


2 OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORKNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—yYour own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and originul work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 











£2 2s. 
Ww 





5 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
= free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
latisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 
List (gratis) 


EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Assoc ation, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Cash or offer by return. 


1850. 








YOCKROACHES begin breeding in Spring and eontinue till 
J winter. Prevent this by using “ Blattis,’’ guaranteed to absolutely exter- 
minate all cockroaches and blackbeetles wherever used.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. &d., 
or 5s., 


Shetheld, or througi your Chemist and save postage. 





post free from the sole makers, HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore | 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in Booklet de 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Menta parte)... 
Invalids, Convaleseents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr A , , 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place tens STOREY 
: 


ern ge 7 r rd St 

\ ENTLEWOMAN, trained nurse, receives a few mild 
and senile patients in her home in Yorkshire dales gui, Zeutal 
individual attention and special care—Box No. 1167, the Spectat, Skilled une, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. : Pectator, 13 York 0! 


_— 














G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“ Old Equitable ” for £1,500 at his death 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while th 


total premiums received were only §} 55, 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commissiog 





ALL THE LATESI 
NEWSPAPERS 


periodicals, magazines, etc., can be prompll 
and punctually supplied from any of the |, 
branches of W. H. Smith & Son, or they cankk 
despatched to any part of the world through te 
W.H.S. Postal Department. Full particulars, 
well as subscription rates to over 1,000 publica: 
tions, are given in the “ Postal Press Guide" 
A copy will be supplied free on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C2 





1,000 


Branches 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Special departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleamag oi private liucarics. 


4. We maintaia a literary service burcau. 


SPR eee ee 


SFR Raa OFA eda RR ON MO SRT 


i 5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
by gives immediate and inteliigent attention to ali orders, 5 
Ps] Send See a 
oy endfor Catalogues, 4 
Pt JOHN and EDWARD & 
= 
5 
= BUMPUS, Ltd. ? 
a 350 Oxford St., London,W.1 f 
a | 
rt By appointment to H.M. the King a 
7) 
: 


Pa 
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L 








Rooke Bought and Sold (on commission if desired). 
; of-print books obtained. Books catalogued or translated from &} 
European language-—COTTERELL, 38 John Bright Street, Birmingham 
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The Spectator. 


— —$—$__— 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


is a standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 


Terms on which Life Membership is 
offered to Readers of the “ Spectator.” 


@ A copy of the Spectator will be posted, free, 
to every Life Member weekly during his life 
to the address furnished by him to the 
Manager from time to time. 

Life Members will be invited from time to 

time to meetings with the Editorial Staff and 

Directors of the Spectator, to confer as to the 

welfare of the paper and its readers. 

Should the published price of the Spectator 

at any time be increased for ordinary readers, 

or the cost of postage raised, no increased 
charge for this or any other reason will fall 
upon Life Members. 

@ The Spectator reserves the right to re- 
purchase, and so cancel, the Life Member- 
ship of any person by returning to him or 
her, without deduction of any kind, the sum 
paid for such Life Membership. The right 
to repurchase is to be absolute on the part of 
The Spectator, Ltd. 


| 


& 


@ The scale of payment is as follows : 
For persons under 45 years ofage .......... £215 15s, 
over 45 and under 55 years of age £14 14s. 


* » 55 ,, vy = s'ng =n) os AA AES, 
” ” » 65 ,, os 75 4 ” 29 9s. 
” a oo CO JONES GE OBO ccscccevscss £5 5s. 


@ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the 
sum at which he is entitled to become a Life 
Member the unexpended amount of any pre- 
paid subscription. For example, a person 
with six months of subscription still to run 
would be entitled to deduct 15s. from the 
price to be paid for Life Membership. 

Cheques should be made payable to “ The 
Spectator, Ltd.’ and crossed “ Barclay & Co. 
(Goslings Branch) Account of Payee.” 


page 504, 
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APPLICATION FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Dear Sir, 


I desire to become a Life Member of the Spectator 
as described in your terms of Life Membership. 


& 


q For additional information see 


and I 


My age on m y last birthday was 
therefore enclose cheque for £ . 


The address to which my paper is to be sent is i 


1 am, 
Yours, &c., 


Pbeeecceccceceres PPP) 








| RUDYARD KIPLING 


THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE GREAT WAR 


| Edited and Compiled from their Diaries and 
|| Papers by RUDYARD KIPLING. With Maps. 
Vols. 8vo. 40s. net. | 











LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY: | 

HER LIFE & WORKS. 1861-1920. 
By E. M. TENISON. With Portrait and other 

| Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Bath Herald: “The author of this beautiful 

memorial had the privilege of knowing the poetess during 


her later years, and has brought to the task a warmth oi 
|} appreciation and sympathy which glows on every page.” 


THE NATURE OF “INTELLIGENCE” 
AND THE PRINCIPLES OF COGNITION. 
By C. SPEARMAN, 
London. 8yo. 15s. net. | 


The Sunday Times: “ Mr. Spearman has written a most || 
admirable book on a most interesting subject. In directness || 
of style, in width of outlook, in clearness and closeness of 
|| argument, and in wealth of illustration, alike from life and |} 
from literature, it is a book of the highest value.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





Grote Professor, University of 


| 
jL —_— 





‘SANE. SEX BOOKS — 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Li‘e 
and Race Series (first issued six years ago and still in great 
demand) published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, 

‘Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to weakness 
or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the other kind 
of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 


The Standard volume on Birth MARRIAGE 
Cc — A Book of Guidance for Adults. 
s- Od. post 6s. 9d. post free 


By ‘Dri. COURTENAY BEALE 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


The really authentic edition. 
9s. Gd. post free. (Illustrated.) 
MANHOOD 
TheFacts of Life presented to Men 
Be. post free 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MATRIMONY 


The Truth about Marriage. 


2s. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
WOMANHOOD GIRLHOOD 


The Facts of Life for Women. The Facts of Life niet to 


3s. post free. Ss. post free. 
By MONA BAIRD By MONA BAIRD 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 

A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by the editor of 
“ Health and Efficiency.”’ 4s. post tree 
Each price includes postage and a copy of Health and Efficiency."’ Send 

Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 182, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELDON & WESLEY, Ltd., have the largest stock m the country of 
Books in ali Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions aud 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs and single volumes or aumbers. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on al! subjects twopence each, post free. 
2,3 & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST.. LONDON, W.C. 2 
Telephone: Gerrard 1412 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
BOYHOOD 
The Facts of Life vane ba 
3s. post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 
HOW TO LOVE 
The Art of Courtship and Marriage. 
3s. post free 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 


or 
Sex Knowledge for Young People. 
3s. post free. 








UOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—New Catalogue now ready. 
Comprising Remainders in most branches of Literature, in new conditioa 

as tirst published, but now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. Catalogue 
post tree on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS 


With a Commentary and an Essay on his Life and 


Work. By D. S. MELDRUM. With a frontispiece in 
photogravure and 543 other illustrations, Wide Royal 
Svo. £3 3s. net. 


Over 650 paintings by Rembrandt are known, and the great 
majority of these, including all the most famous and important, 
are reproduced in this work, 


ENGLISH DIARIES 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. With an Intro- 
duction on Diary Writing. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Some hundred and twenty diaries, from Edward VI.’s to the 
late W. N. F. Barbellion’s, are reviewed in this volume. They form 
a striking collection, illustra ating the extraordinary variety of diary- 
writers, 


SAILORTOWN DAYS 
By C. FOX SMITH, Author of “ Songs and Chanties.” 
With 6 Illustrations by Philip W. Smith. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


This is a book about ships and sailors and the byways of seaport 
towns from London river to the Pacific coast. 


THE GREAT CAPITALS : 
An Historical Geography. 
By VAUGHAN CORNISH, 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


D.Se. With 2 Maps. 


A book dealing with the ge of past and present Empires, 
including those of China, India and the Nearer East, Moscow, 
London, Berlin and the capitals of Japan and America. 


POLITICS AND PROGRESS : 


A Survey of the Problems of To-day. 
By RAMSAY MUIR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


This little book is an attempt to survey the elias field of politics 
from the standpoint of a progressive who is deeply dissatisfied with 
many aspects of the existing order. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL 
By CECIL WEBB-JOHNSON, M.B., Ch.B. 
8vo. Paper boards. 2s. net. 


A book by a well-known authority which touches on all the factors 
of good health—diet, exercise, alcohol, smoking, and all the aids to 
health—physical, mental and moral. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW 
By W. S. HOLDSWORTH, K.C., D.C.L., Vinerian 
Professor of English Law in the University of Oxford. 
In seven volumes. Volumes [., I]. and II. Demy 
8vo. 25s. net each. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE. 


net. 


Crown 





R. A. KNOX. 7s. Od. net. 
MISS MANNERING, 

W. PETT RIDGE, 7s. 6d. net. 
RANGY PETE. 

GUY MORTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAGAN CORNER. 

C. M. A. PEAKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE UPHILL CLIMB. 

B. M. BOWER. 7s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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DUCKWORTH 


Miss Dorothy Richardson’s 
new Novel 


REVOLVING LIGHTS 


continues the story of Miriam. 


ELINOR GLYN’S 
NEW ROMANCE 


THE GREAT MOMENT 


3 was published on April 10th, and is 
| = ALREADY A GREAT 
= SUCCESS. 
| = Essentially it is 
| A LOVE STORY. 
|=: At all Libraries. 7/6 net. 
| = Lady Dorothy Mills writes of a romance in Tunis 

and the Sahara in THE ROAD. 7/6 net 


In BODIES AND SOULS 


Shaw Desmond strips the veneer off married life, 
and in a novel in which each sentence “ tells” he 
shows what matters in marriage. 7/6 net. 


Arthur Mills has a lively and vigorous pen, a 
knowledge of the East, and an understanding of 
the ways of the world which make his stories in 


THE PRIMROSE PATH something quite 


unusual. 7/6 net. 


Can the Church conform to the standards which 

govern every-day life ? The question is answered 
= by Olive Mary Salter in her novel OUT 
OF BONDAGE. 7/6 net. 


DUCKWORTH @& CO, 


3 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 
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7/6 net, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 











DOCUMENTS 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE — BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE AND THEIR — APPLICATION, 
Vol. I, 58 net. Vol. Hl, 25 net. Vol. Il, Is net 


Information showing how far the States which took part in 
the Brussels Financial Conference in September, 1920, hare 
succeeded in putting its recommendations into practice. 


FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF AUSTRIA. 6d 
Special Supplement to the Monthly Summary, March, 192) 
PERIODICALS 1923 —_—_____—— 
Particulars of rates of subscription on application, 
TREATY SERIES. Volume IX. Nos. 1—4, 15s net 
OFFICIAL JOURNAL. No. 2. 2s net 
MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS. 
MONTHLY SUMMARY. No. 2. 6d net 
Published by 
Constable & Co. Lid. 10-12 Orange St. W.C.2. — 








No. 2. Is 6d mt 











By Dr. Marie Stopes. 

















THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation."—7he Guardian, 

*The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 


Belgravia, London, S.W. 1, 


the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 


MARRIED LOVE. 


12th Ed. 6/- net (post. 6d). 
WISE PARENTHOOD. 


llth Ed. 3/6 net (post. 64.). 
RADIANT MOTHERHOOD. 


2nd Edition. 6/- net (post. 6d). | 


“Much of what she has to say is calculated to 
prevent impaired health, misunderstanding, and un- 
happiness. —Times Literary Supplement. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 2. 


—— 
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a 
J. D. BERESFORD. 


LOVE’S PILGRIM. 


known as a 


7/6 net. 
ford is “realist” in fiction, but 

Me. est book of his he has attained by rather 
> nt methods his object of portraying such living, 
aus eople as we may meet in everyday life. The 
— written in the first person, and the assumed 
eS a young aristocrat—he later becomes heir to a 
Farony—who has had no contact with the sordidness of 
og He is devoted to his mother, but is lonely of soul 
til after various unhappy approaches to the love of 
van he mects a young girl who is involved in a 
strange, depressing tragedy. His relations with this girl 
open for them both the full exploration of the pathway 


to reality. 








ssion. 


3rd Impre 


A SOLDIER’S DIARY. 





With a Preface by Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 

Maurice. 

RALPH SCOTT. Crown 8vo. Cloth. G/-. 
Edmund Biunden, in the Outlook, says: “ Mr. Scott 

succeeds in an amazing degree.” 
THE RURAL SCENE. 

BERNARD GILBERT. 7/6 net. 
This is Vol. IV. of the “Old England” Series. 
The Morning Post says: “ Mr. Bernard Gilbert is one 

of the few English writers who have the English 


countryside by heart and at heart.” 





ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
PIPPIN. 


‘A most « lelichtful ] ook, 
be read again and again.- 


MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
NONE-GO-BY. 


“A quite delightful no 
a delightful charm of style 


7/6 net. 
and it is one that can well 
Daily Chronicle. 





7/6 net. 
vel written with humour and 
and manner.”—Daily Mail. 





PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 


THE DERELICT. 7/6 net. 
This collection of short stories was written at 
different times and in different countries. Each story 
is complete in itself. ‘The Derelict,” which gives its 


title to the book, is a short novel, the story of a character 
accidentally forced into being a touch-stone to all those 
with whom he comes in contact. The shorter stories 
which follow are stories of adventures, sketches of 
character, and studies of situations at the point whcre 
situations become a personal crisis. 


F. SCOTT FITZGERALD. 
TALES OF THE JAZZ AGE. 7x. 6a. net. 


“Spirited and gay, 
sentimental.”’- ok. 


Outloe 
LAST WEEK. A First Novel. 
NORA D. VINES. 
“Few novels show such 
style."—Sunday Express. 


COLLINS 2/6 NOVELS. 


50 TITLES. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
THE FIRST MEN INTHE MOON. _H. G. WELLS. 
THE FOOLISH LOVERS. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
THE SKELETON KEY. BERNARD CAPES. 








7/6 net. 


an astonishing maturity of 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


THE GLEAM 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 





K.C.S.1, K.C.LE., Author of “The Heart of Nature.’ 
These are the inil-stadiin of Svabhava and others—Hindu, 
Christian, and Mohamedan—who had sought to form and 
realize their own religion in their own way. 12s. net. 

First Large Edition nearly exhausted, 
Second Impression in the TESS. 
THE UNDERWORLD OF LONDON 
By SIDNEY THEODORE FELSTEAD. “Mr. Felstead 


appears to know his ground thoroughly, and he has put 
together an engrossing book upon one of the few — 
that are of inexhaustible interest.’"—Observer. 7s. Od. net. 


SIR EDMUND LODER, BT. 


Traveller, Sportsman, Naturalist, etc. 
his Letters and Journals, by Sir ALFRED 


With Portrait. 
in Three Acts 


SALMA: A Play 
Author of “ A Feast of Lanterns,” 


By L. CRANMER-BYNG, 


based on 
Br. 


net. 


A Memoir, 
PEASE, 
18s. 


“A Lute of Jade.” The scene is laid in Cintra one 

thousand years ago. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

By the late Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, DD. 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
wines from “The Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth 
Gospel.” With a New Preface by the Rt. Rev. CHares 
Gore, D.D. 6s. net. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By J. HERBERT WILLIAMS, 


\ scholarly and lucid work 


on novel lines. The author’s purpose is to show that 
Unitarians must abandon their claim to be the true inter- 
preters of the New Testament. 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION 


By the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean ot 
Canterbury. In combination with the author’s previous 
volume on “The Story of the Passion,” the cardinal truths 


of the Christian Faith are shown to be revealed by our Lord 


in the solemn moments of His Passion and Re ‘surrection. 
7s. 6d. net. 

| HEALTH AND THE HUMAN SPIRIT 
By K. W. MONSARRAT, F.R.C.S.Fd. The author argues 
that the living organism jE be a beauty of order, form and 
function whenever it is unhampered by discase and other 
noxious influences. 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MAN 


ome 4 reorge 


OUTSTANDING 


A FRONTIER 


By G. E. MITTON and J. G. SCOTT and Lady 
Scott are good collaborators. Burma makes an excellent, 
a Story, and the two authors 





know the country and its people well."—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 
First Larae Edition nearly Fug rusted 
Second Impresst in le §6 Pres 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ Dormant Fires,” 
etc. “Mrs. Atherton has done cleverly. ‘ Black Oxen’ is sure 
to be widely read and widely discussed; needless to say, it is 
extremely well-written.”—Couniry Life. 7s. Od. net. 
3y J. C. TREGARTHEN,. “It is a real pleasure to read. Mr. 
Tregarthen knows what he is writing about and knows how to 
| write, a happy combination that must mak- his story extra- 
ordinarily welcome.”—Punch, 7s. 61. net. 


| as al as enjoyable, f 
2 





LASS OF THE SWORD 


a}: » \W RENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage, ” “Mrs, Bente.” 
Lawrence's stirrin 1g and imaginative tale should prove helpful 
r his heroine has charm and wit, courage 


nd humour. 7s. 61. net. 
EVERY MAN’S HAND | 

By Major-Gen. C. ROSS, C.B. D.S.0O., Author of “The 

Fly-by-Nights.” It tells of the adventures of an escaped French 

prisoner in 1814, and of his exciting life as an ot uthaw in 

Porche: ster Forest. 7s. 6d. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle W. 1. 


Street, 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


ETHEL COLBURN 


MAYNE 


THE SPECTATOR says:— 


“It seems to have been the obvious thing for 
reviewers to talk of Miss Mayne in connexion 
with Katherine Mansfield. The two writers have 
one thing in common: a deep insight into the 
minds of women and children. But their 
methods of working are totally different. 

* Katherine Manstield accumulated minutiae— 
points of light that lit her canvas as the stars 
irradiate the frosty winter sky. . . . 

“Miss Mayne lays her ‘scheme’ more 
deliberately; working threads into the warp 
and weft with cunning hands; and the result 
is stories of exquisite and perfect design. She 
does not give high lights or splashes of colour, 
but purposely quietens all down to the serene 
silver sweetness which, we think, must be the 
hue of her own personality. 

* Beyond all our power of praise she has the 
charm of grace. We cannot help feeling that 
her style has been brought to its state of 
perfection by the limpid and disciplined spirit of 
a which is the moving power behind her 
work. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD: — 


Bliss (7/6 net). The Garden Party (7/6 net). 


ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE:— 


NINE OF HEARTS 


(6/- net). 
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SANDS & CO. 


“Life from a Boy's Point of View.” 


BEARDLESS COUNSELLORS. 4 
Romance. 
By CECILY HALLACK. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MARTINSWOOD. A Novel. 
By RICHARD BALL, Author of “ The 
Better Part.” 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A book that can be recommended to all lovers 
of horse and hound. 


ROMAN RECOLLECTIONS. = The 
Forum and the Palatine. 
By LILIAS A. REDDIE. 
With 93 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6s. net. 


WHAT SHALL WE BECOME 
AFTER DEATH? 
By the ABBE MOREUX, translated by 
J. F. SCHOLFIELD. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 
GILDERSLEEVES, A Novel of Girls’ 
School Life. 
By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 


Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 








LONDON: 15 King Street, Covent Garden. 
And EDINBURGH. 
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A PROMPT LENDING. 
LIBRARY. 


Any book wanted that is not on the library 


shelves is specially procured from the PUB || 
LISHER, with the few exceptions mentioned 


the prospectus. This Guarantee forms but on 
of several unique features of 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


as is shown by the following testimonials, printed 
by permission: 

















“| must express extreme satisfaction with the 
library service that has been rendered to me durin 
the year. The regular weekly delivery by meena 
the motor-cycle is an especially pleasing feature tp 
me, which ensures regularity and efficiency withoy 
bother.” 


**Your Guaranteed Service has been absolutely || 
and amazingly satisfactory. |! could not have 
imagined anything so perfect, and | must thank you || 
for the promptitude and courtesy which have bee, || 
features of your service.” 


IVrite to-day for rates and full particulars 
The Librarian: 


42 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W. |, | 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & COS LM 


The strangest book that has come out 
of the turmoil of the Russian upheaval. 


Beasts, Men and Gods. 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


12s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition ready on Tuesday nest. 








Morning Post.— It is the most wonderful book of warlike 
has appeared for many a long year, and it is not at all surprising that ther 
have been five American editions of it since last August.” 





The Times.—“ This is a veracious book of marvels. It takes to the heat 
of Mongoha, amid warring peoples, bloodshed, and_ prophetic m 
Who has brought from it such wonders, passing the won 
novelist, as this man of science, with his talent for bold deeds 
subjugation to influences he obviously cannot quite make out?” 





Outlook.— The most extraordinary book of travel and adventure that th 
generation is likely to produce.” 





NEW FICTION. 
A powerful novel of American Life, 
THE BREATH OF SCANDAL. 


By EDWIN BALMER, joint-author of “ The Indian Drum,” etc 


A first novel by a new author. 


THE SILKEN SCARF. 


By L. C. HOBART. May 





FOR THE GARDEN LOVER. 
MY ROCK GARDEN. 


By REGINALD FARRER. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net 
“The book is the best treatise on the cultivation of choice alpine plait 
that we have seen since Mr. W. Robinson set the fashion nearly forty ye 
ago.”’—Ficeld. 
ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS. 


By REGINALD FARRER. With Illustrations. 


GARDENS, THEIR FORM AND DESIGN. 
By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With many Illustrations. 21s. 1 
This attractive volume, dealing with form and line in the gar 
provides an invaluable work of reference for owners of gardens a # 
kinds. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 7th Series 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt. F.R.S. Wa 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. Uniform with earlier volumes. 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., MADDOX ST., W.! 
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DENT] 


AND SONS, LTD. 
10-13 —— STREET, W.C. 2 


THE 


-BEDSIDE~ 


| 
re LIBRARY 


| 
Ue re contains a Por rtrait Fs tispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
Esch ¥ Leather, 3s. éd net | | 
FIRST SIX TI] LES NOW READY. 
_ LITTLE DEC AME RON. A selection of Boccaccio stories, 
ae Sacluding those used by ¢ “haucer and Shakespeare. 


RANFORD, The deightful book into which Mrs. Gaskell put her 
heart and humour. 


re fe LIFE AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
| writings of <e werd and Plato. The 


| his 
s (PARABLES AND. SAYING S had JESU Ss. Including the 
! 


Compiled from the 
record of his teaching, 


) ts by Millais used for he P arables. 
ty AN AND DEATH OF Sin yous . FE \LSTAFF. 
The Merry Wives” ar ‘Henry 1V 
the. first time into 


A dramatic 
” ct and II), 


ord from “ 
a complete 


| ple ag ng the Falstaff scene 





Ss ior 
sequence. “ = ‘ ae P 
THE "GUL DEN BOOK OF ST. AUGUSTINE. A string of golden 
“passages from the Confessions telliig of his own life and 
ssionate fait r and his beautiful relationship with his mother. 








| { TB FOR PROSPECTUS. 

i | A DELIGHTFUL TRIOLOGY by 
\“ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 
Uniform Edition. Each 6s. 











| WINDFALLS. lilus. by CLIVE GARDNER. 
LEAVES IN THE WIND. _ Illus. by CLIVE GARDNER. 
PEBBLES ON THE SHORE. Illus. by C. E. BROCK. 


“These essays are triumphs of personality.”—Daily Chronicle. § 


AUGUSTINE. BIRRELL'S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS & ADDRESSES. 


3 vols 3ls. 6d. net. 

“We can open the volumes almost anywhere in the certainty 
of coming on some opinion to interest, some fact to enlighten, 
or some phrase to amuse.”’—Robert Lynd in the Daily News. 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS 
1870-1920 (5 Vols.). 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. Cloth, 22s. 6d. 
the set. 
“An astonishingly rich treasury of the best literature of our 

generation.’ ’—Daily Chronicle. 


By SIR 


3s. each; Leather, 


WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., 


Keeper the = epa yptian and 
‘Abas an Antiquities in the Br if h Museum. 
HISTORY OF THE. ‘EGYP TL AN N PEOPLE. 
( hapte rs on their Religion, Daily Life,  etc.). 
llustrated. 5s. 
LITER. ATURE OF THE ANC IENT EGYPTIANS. 5s. 


EARL HAIG’S DESPATCHES. 











Foreword by MARSHAL FOCH. 


Portrai its. 


With Maps, 
45s. 


NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 


m MEDIAEVAL TOWNS -#& 











BOLOGNA. By Alethea Wiel. Illust. 5s. 6d. net. 
. ntains 34 Attractive Pocketable Volumes, each 
both a Literary-History and a Guide Book, with 
we? tilustratt ns by Nelly Er hsen, H. Railton, Dora 
Voyes, and others 
I 
NAME THIS FLOWER ! 
How to tell the na 5 mon Plants without any previous 
knowted of any. 7 y GAS TON BONNIER. With over 
4000 Ilustrations, some in Colour oe 
CARDEN COLOUR. 
Betas Notes and 50 Coloured Tllustra- 
t by J ARET M ATERFIEI 18s. net, 


APPLICATION 
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A REMARKABLE STUDY OF THE 
ECONOMIC POSITION OF EUROPE. 


WHITHER FRANCE? 
WHITHER EUROPE ? 


3y JOSEPH CAILLAUX. 


written specially for this edition. 


With an Introduction 
10s. net. 


In this book M. Caillaux voices the opinion of a large and 
growing section of the public against the economic clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

He accuses the statesmen entrusted with the 
peace and the work of reconstruction of being 
to the plain laws of industrial evolution. 


making of 
indifferent 


N.B.—The Second Edition of Signor Nitti’s volume, THE 
DECADENCE OF EUROPE, is ready. It contains 
a new Introduction by the Author 


RUSSIA BEFORE DAWN. 
By F. A. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. 21s. net 
In this book Mr. Mackenzie shows new Russia as it really is. He 


was the first independent investigator allowed into Siberia from 
Europe by the Communists since the revolution. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 


By OSCAR BROWNING. Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Oscar Browning’s later memories deal with, among other 
things, his journey with Mr. Lloyd George in the Mediterranean, his 
visit to Lord Curzon when Viceroy of India, his meeting with Queen 
Mary in Switzerland, and the close of his work 1 


as a don at Cambridge. 

CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 
By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI_). 
With a Foreword by Douglas Freshfield, and an Intro- 





net. 


duction oo Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford. Illus- 
trated. . 6d. net. 
“This is a book which will delight climbers and interest all who 
would know more of Pius XI.’s early years.”"—The Daily Mail. 


As we read his book we realise that the Pope is a climber of 
extraordinary daring and great powers of endurance.” 
Daily Express. 


DE SENECTUTE. More Last Words. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 10s. 6d. 


* How Mr. Harrison could handle an historical theme is brilliantly 
illustrated in his essay on Constantinople, while his literary judg- 
ments are to be foun “a on nearly every page.”’—TZhe Jimes. 

“ They are welcomed as the last fruits of one whose vivid, thought- 
ful pen gave distinction to the age in which he lived and la aaneem mi 


PATROLLING IN PAPUA. 


net, 


3y W. R. HUMPHRIES. With an Introduction by 
the Hon. J. H P. Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


in the heart of Papua, 
It deals with tribes 


ates the beautiful and 


This book reveals what is going on to-day 
one of the least known countries of the wor 
hitherto unheard of by white men, and illus 
amazing country in which they live 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS. 











By LE ROY JEFFERS, A.C, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 18s. net. 
A beautifully illustrated record of rambles among the mountains 


United 


HUNGARY AND DEMOCRACY. 


and canyons of the States and Canada. 


By ©. J. © STREET, OB.E, MX, loth. 10s. 6d. 

net. 
In this hook the author draws attention to the undemocratic and 
reactionary tendencies of th > present regime in Hun seated and to the 





perpetual menace of this régime to the peace of Et 


THE MIND OF THE -SPECTA TOR 
under the Editorship of Addison and Steele. 


By the REV. CANON G. S. STREATFEILD, with a 
Foreword by the Right Rey. A. A. David, D.D. Cloth. 
7s. 6d. 1 
“Canon Streatfeild’s posthumous little book ... is an excellent 
guide to the wit and wisdom of a good writer and a g ood man.” 
an Binty ews. 


rt Lynd in the Da 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S SPRING LIST 


YA 








NEW FICTION 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 


7s. net. 





NO EXTRADITION 


4. Safroni-Middleton. 


With “ No Extradition,”’ a story ablaze with 
the flerce colour of the South Seas, Mr. A. 
Safroni-Middleton enters into the company 
of those who have written not merely 
romance, but Great Romance. 


THE KEYSTONE BLOCK 


Harold Bindloss 


PR EEA Ee OS TEE 
and readable.”"— The Times 





“ Straight, clean, 
Literary Supplement. 


CLANCY OF THE MOUNTED 
POLICE Ottwell Binns 


“A romance about the North-West that is 
irresistible.’"—Hull Daily Mail. 


FALSE 600s Guy Thorne 

** False Gods’ is admirable. reathless 
pace of the story ... should overcome the 
worst attack of Influenza.”—Daily News. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


Fred M. White 


ceneniieliinntailiaiinitetenmeeiitenninnaienaiell 
Mr. Fred M. White has devised a detective 
story of unusual power, in which, mingled 
with the odours of Thames merchandise, 
blows the sweet fragrance, too, of romance. 


Carlton Dawe 

ee Se 
Although Mr. Carlton Dawe first made his 
name with novels dealing with the Far East, 
he has latterly been successfully devoting 
more of his talent to stories of English 
adventure and mystery. 


PRINCE PUNNIE 
A. W. Marchmont 


“The skilful narrator tells one of his best 
stores in his new book.’"—Edinburgh Evening 





News, 
CHICK Edgar Wallace 
‘Mr. Wallace handles ) the whimsical theme 
jae a maste rly touch."—The Times Literary 
Suppicment, 


THE CLIFF-PATH MYSTERY 
Headon Hill 

sh a jing, entertaining yarn. 

stening ° 


A LEGAGY OF VENGEANCE 
Paul Trent 


“A weird and wonderfal story, full of un- 
expected thrills.”"—Nor wich Eastern Daily Press 


THE PRECIPICE 


Florence Warden 


“Miss Florence Warden writes with all her 
accustomed skill.’—Glargow Herald, 


THE AMBITIOUS LADY 
J. S. Fletcher 


“— Sheffield 


Edin urgh 


} 





“A singularly pleasant story. 


Independent, 











S 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


MRS. BEETON’S 
COOKERY BOOKS 


“The Best Cookery Books in the World.” 





MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT - 12/6 net 


With 32 Colour Plates and 700 
Forming a complete guide to 
BRANCHES, including 


SERVANTS. 

LABOUR-SAVING. 

HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

MARKETING AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

THE HOME DOCTOR. 

SICK NURSING. 

CARE OF CHILDREN. 

THE HOME LAWYER. 


Containing over 4,000 Recipes. 
other Illustrations. 1,680 pages. 
COOKERY IN ALL ITS 


HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 
INVALID COOKERY. 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 
DOMINION AND FOREIGN 
COOKERY. 
CARVING AND TRUSSING. 
TABLE DECORATIONS. 
MEALS AND MENUS. 
BEVERAGES. 





Ete., ete. 


“4 classic of domestic science.””—Truth. bss a ; 
“ The book is, without doubt, a treasure of great value, crammed with practical informatica.” 


Sunday Piser, 


fir3s. BEETON'S FAMILY COOKERY - - - - - 83. 6d. net 
Comprises nearly 3,000 Recipes, 896 pages of Letterpress and hundreds of Lilustrations i 
and many Colour Plates. 

Mrs. BEETON'S EVERYDAY CGOKERY - - 6s. Od. net 
Contains about 2,500 Recipes, 768 pages and numerous Cc sou r Pilates and other 


lilustrations, 

Mrs. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY - . 4s. 6d. net 
Containing over 2,000 practical Recipes; 640 pages, with numerous Colour Plates 
and other Illustrations. 


firs. BEETON'S COOKERY BOOK : . : : : 


Over 1,200 specially selected Recipes, nearly 200 Tine Illustrations 


2s. 6d. net 


and 8 Colour 





Plates. 334 pages. 

Mrs. BEETON’S COOKERY - - - - - - =< -. 48 3d. mat | 
650 Recipes for everyday dishes. Illustrated with a Frontispiece in Colour and j 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 256 pages. 


ECONOMICAL : PRACTICAL : RELIABLE 





THE NOTABLE MAY 


WINDSOR 


Tuesday, April 24.) 
CONTAINS 
a further episode in that brilliant story 


“VALERIE FRENCH,” by DORNFORD YATES. 


Ready 


Fine Complete Stories by VIVID SOUTH-SEA_ ISLANDS 
W. L. GEORGE. EXPERIENCES. 
By A. SAFRONI-MIDDL! TON, 


OTTWELL BINNS. 

OWEN OLIVER. 

C. KENNETT BURROW. | 
| 
' 


and other well-known writers. 


Author of “ No Extradition. 


“CURIOUS EXPERIENCES IN GOLF,” 
By H. H. HILTON. 


And numerous other attractive features, 
LITERARY, HUMOROUS AND PICTORIAL, 





ie 








Loxox-WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd.-sauissury so. 
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